AMERICA’S SMALL TOWNS 


A 40-Minute Lesson Plan for Social Studies 
Classes 
KEY TOPICS 


1. Discovering your own home town: is it “a good place 
to live,” and if so, why? 
| 2. Your town’s place in the national economy: the effect 
of war and reconversion; job opportunities and security. 
| 3. Your town’s future — responsibility of every citizen. 


P GETTING STARTED 


_ Draw a line down the center of the blackboard. Head one 
column “Good Points” and the other “Bad Points.” Ask 


students for specific reasons why they like or do not like their 

town, and list these on the board. Each time a particular 
| feason is repeated, put another check beside it on the list. 
| Don’t start on discussion questions until list is completed. 


E DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What is it that most students like about their town? Is 
Sit a quality which would not be found in a community of a 
‘different size? What quality do they like least? Could any- 
) thing be done about it by united community action? 
| 2. Three out of five letters received in the Scholastic 
| Magazines contest complained of the lack of recreational 
) facilities. Where do you go for fun in your spare time? Are 
» there any vacant buildings or land which might be converted 

for community recreation centers? 

8. The war changed the face of many communities. Did 
F your town gain or lose in population? How do the majority 

of people in your town earn their living? (Industry, agri- 
culture?) Does your town concentrate mainly on one type of 
© product, or on a great variety of products? Which is better? 
Do you expect to earn your living here? Is there a wide 
= choice of jobs? 

4. How much do you know about the government of your 
fF town? Do you take an active interest in local issues and 
p elections? How would you go about initiating civic reform? 

Do your neighbors show intelligent interest in world affairs? 


Jilrwrgs 


Questions — Materials — Activities 


THE BIG FOUR AT PARIS (pp. 3, 4) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is the aim of the conference of Foreign Min- 
isters now meeting in Paris? (To draft peace treaties with 
Italy and with former axis satellites in Europe.) 

2. Which countries are these? (Bulgaria, Romania, Hun- 
gary, Finland.) 

3. To whom will the treaties be submitted for approval? 
(To a peace conference of 21 nations.) 

4, What proposal tor the agenda was made by France, 
but turned down? (The problem of the internationalization 
of the Ruhr.) 

5. Name the four foreign ministers. (Bidault, France; 
Bevin, Britain; Byrnes, U. S., Molotov, U.S.S.R.) 

6. What are Russia’s demands regarding Italy? ($300,- 
000,000 reparations; sole trusteeship of Tripolitania and 
Eritrea; control of the Dodecanese Islands; cession of Tri- 
este to Yugoslavia.) What are the Western Allies’ demands? 
(No reparations from Italy; return of Dodecanese to Greece; 
Trieste made a free port.) 

7. What nations will draft the peace treaty with Italy? 
(Britain, Russia, U. S., France.) With Finland? (Russia 
and Britain.) With Romania, and Bulgaria? (Britain, U. S. 
and Russia.) 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Should the American proposal for freedom of the 
Danube waterway be adopted? 

2. Why would it endanger the peace for the Allies to 
make separate peace with the defeated nations? 

3. Why are the Western Allies opposed to giving Trieste 
to Yugoslavia? 

4. It is hoped that the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
will guide the peacemakers in their work. How do these 
principles apply to the various problems to be considered 
at the Paris meeting? 


PS SEMESTER REVIEW TEST WITH THIS ISSUE 


With your classroom packages of World Week this 
week are included a set of Semester Review Test sheets, 
ene for each pupil-subscriber. If you need additional 
“topies, send your request to World Week Teachers 
Service Bureau, 220 East 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 
There is no charge for this service. 

The Semester Review Test, supplied in separate 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 


sheets, will be continued next term as just one of the 
new services to be provided classrooms using World 
Week. 

You are urged to send in your tentative renewal 
orders now, so that your classroom package of the first 
issue of World Week will be in your hands the day 
school opens. Use tentative order card in this issue. 


t 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 
May 20, 1946 


Looking Ahead: What’s to come in world affairs. A 
roundup of future possibilities in the world of 
international diplomacy. 

Government by Youth: The young citizens of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, take over the city government and 
learn how it is run —a civics feature. 

Yugoslavia: A slavic Balkan country made up of dif- 
ferent people with different cultures and religions 
—a Know Your World feature. 

















OIL (pp. 6, 7) 
For Further Reference: 
“Petroleum Process Products,” by John C, Dean, Scientific 


American, May, 1946, p. 213. 

“Oil— The Power of Modern Man,” by 
Miller, Nature Magazine, March, 1946, p, 128. 

“All the King’s Oil,” by Marquis Childs, Collier's, Au- 
gust 18, 1945, p. 22. 

“Life-Blood of the World,” by Russell Hogin, Scientific 
American, November, 1945, p. 263. 


Gerrie Gehr 


Acres of Asphalt (Commodities of Commerce Series, 
No. 1), Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., 5c. 

Flowing Gold: The Romance of Oil, by John J. Floherty, 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 1945, $2.50. 

Our Oil Resources, edited by Leonard M. Fanning, Me- 
Graw Hill Book Company, New York, 1945, $4.00. 


SMALL TOWNS 

For additional material, see issue of April 29. 
Pamphlets and Books: 

Material marked ° may be obtained from National Rec- 
reation Association, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

* Suggestions for Youth Recreation Programs. Some ex- 
tracts from a statement prepared by the Committee for the 
Study of Teen Age Recreation Problems of the Florida 
Association of Recreation Workers, 8 pp. 

* Youth Out of Doors, 7 pp., 15c. 

* Teen Trouble: What Recreation Can Do About It, by 
Virginia Musselman, 24 pp., 10c. 

* Introduction to Community Recreation, a comprehen- 
sive volume interpreting community recreation, its func- 
tions, objectives, program, methods of operations, etc. $3.50. 

* Some Small Communities at Play. Stories from a num- 
ber of small communities which are providing recreation 
programs on limited budgets. 10c. 

* A Brief Bibliography for the Recreation Worker (MP 
800), 15c. 

®* Summer Playground Notebook. How to organize and 
conduct summer playgrounds in small communities, $1.00. 

Living in Our Communities: Civics for Young Citizens, 
by Edward Krug and I. James Quillen, Scott, Foresman and 
Co., 1946, $2.64. An excellent and comprehensive civics 
text designed for ninth graders. It deals with such unit 


WORLD WEEK published weekly, September through May inclusive except during school holidays at Christmas and Mid-year. 


Post Office at Dayton, O., under Act of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1946, t 
a school year each (32 issues) or 4 


address, 80c 
&t., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


»”y Scholastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: for two or more copies t 
Oc a semester each (16 issues); single subscription, $1.25 a school year. Single copy 10 conte, Offies of publication, 


topics as “Communities Serve Human Needs,” “Citizenship 
in Community, State, and Nation,” and “Looking Ahead.” 
It is profusely illustrated and contains discussion questions, 
suggested activities, and many other teaching aids. 


MAGAZINES AND. MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

Recreation, 50c per copy, $2.00 per year. 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York’ 10, N. Y. (See especially Year Book 
Number, July, 1945, and recent issues.) 

New Dominion Series, free, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity (See especally 
“New Plans in Old Communities,” June 1, 1945, “Plans 
Without People,” March 1, 1945, “Now Is the Time,” Oc- 
tober 1, 1945, “Still Sits the Schoolhouse,” August 15, 1944, 
“It’s a Fine Thing to Sing,” July 15, 1944. 

“Recreation for Everybody,” Survey Midmonthly, Feb- 
ruary, 1946. (Special articles.) 


of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virgina. 


TERMITES (p. 22) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What is a terminary? (A termite nest.) 

2. What are the four “castes” in a termite colony? (Royal, 
apterous, soldiers, workers.) What is the function of the 
queen termite? (To lay eggs.) About how many does she 
lay a day? (4,000 to 10,000.) How does the soldier termite 
protect the colony? (By inserting his head in any gaps, 
and by warning of danger by rapping on walls with his 
pincers. ) 

3. How are the termite nurseries kept clean and airy? 
(By drainage canals and air shafts.) 

4. How do termites cause damage to houses? (By bur- 
rowing through walls.) 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why are termites so difficult to combat? What is the 
best way of discouraging them? 

2. In what ways is a terminary a communist society? 
For Further Reference: 

Life of the White Ant, by Maurice Maeterlinck. (Various 
editions. ) 





Key to “Score Yourself” 


I. l-c, 2-a, 8-d, 4-b, 5-a, 6-b. 
II. l-a, 2-c, 3-b, 4-a. 

III. l-a, 2-b, 3-c, 4-d, 5-a. 

IV. 1-b, 2-c, 3-b. 


ANSWERS TO SEMESTER REVIEW QUIZ 

PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-U. S., Great Britain, U.S.S.R., France, 
China; 2-Trygve Lie; 3-Union of South Africa; 4-J. A. Krug; 5-Signing of 
Negro player, Jackie Robinson; 6-Atom bomb; 7-Dept. of State; 8-Nyasa- 
land; 9-Andrei Gromyko; 10-N. Y. C.; 11-Income; 12-Czechoslovakia; 13- 
Oscar Lange; 14-U.S.S.R.; 15-Holland or The Netherlands, 

MAP SECTION: 1-Great Britain; 2-Norway; 3-France; 4-Germany; 
5-Poland; 6-Spain; 7-Holland or The Netherlands; 8-Dardanelles; 9-Medi- 
terranean; 10-Greece; 11-Turkey; 12-U.S.S.R.; 13-Congo; 14-China; 15-Iran; 
16-India; 17-British Malaya; 18-Manchuria; 19-Philippines; 20-Japan. 


Final Section 
1. Headline Highlights: 1-d, 2-a, 3-a, 4-b, 5-c, 6-b, 7-a, 8-d, 9-b, 10-a. 
2. Historical Highlights: 1-b, 2-d, 3-c, 4-b. 

3. Pix Quiz: 1-Baruch, 2-Marshall, 3-Reuther, 

6-Hunter College, N. Y. 


4-LaGuardia, 


5-Bevin, 





Entered as second-class matter at 
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1 Off the Press 








Battle Report, Vol. II: The Atlantic 
War, prepared from official sources by 
Commander Walter Karig, USNR, 
Rinehart & Co., New York, 1946, $3.50. 

This book combines the authenticity 
of official documents with the vivid 
human interest of the best first-hand 
reporting. While it reveals many hither- 
to unknown details of the War of the 
Atlantic, it is not a “secret history” 
thriller. It does not, moreover, pretend 
to be a “definitive” history. But for the 
general reader, who wants a reasonably 
complete picture of the Navy’s part in 
the war of the Atlantic, from the early 
days of the neutrality patrol to the 
Rhine crossing, this book is unexcelled. 
It is superbly written, avoiding un- 
necessary technical jargon, and includes 
many. entertaining anecdotes and per- 
sonal sketches. 

* * * 

The Management of Your Govern- 
ment, by Harold D. Smith, foreword by 
Eric Johnston, Whittlesey House, New 
York, 1945, $2.50. 

Mr. Smith, who has for some time 
been Director of the Budget, and thus 
knows the workings of our Government 
at first hand, has written an interesting 
account of just how a democratic gov- 
ernment conducts its business. Without 
being too technical, he gives a detailed 
picture of the administrative problems 
involved, the  inter-relationships of 
cities, states and the Federal Govern- 
ment, the planning and functioning of 
the National Budget; and he also 
touches on Government needs in the 
future. 





Note for Chairmen of Speakers 
Committees 


Kenneth M. Gould, editor-in-chief 
of Scholastic Magazines, author of Win- 
dows on the World and a forthcoming 
world history, will be available for a 
limited number of speaking engage- 
ments during the school year 1946-47. 
Chairmen of speakers committees for 
conventions, institutes, meetings of 
teachers, etc., who would be interested 
in having Mr, Gould address their meet- 
ings or participate in panel discussions 
are invited to communicate with him 
at 220 East 42d Street, New York 17, 
N. Y. As Mr. Gould’s itineraries will 
be planned during the summer, com- 
munications should be sent to him this 
spring. Scholastic Magazines do not ac- 
cept fees for Mr. Gould’s speaking en- 
gagements since his speaking engage- 
ments are made only for dates that do 
not interfere with his editorial schedule. 
Maurice R. Robinson 
Publisher, Scholastic Magazines 








IMPORTANT ENOUGH TO REPEAT. . . 


Dear Subscriber, 


As we said in a similar column last 
week, the large majority of SCHOLASTIC 
subscribers are far-sighted! By that, we 
mean that they can see three months ahead 
and read the wisdom of renewing their sub-=- 
scriptions now. 


They know that, by waiting until 
September, they will be delayed in receiv- 
ing several issues. They know the value of 
having that important first issue on hand 
for the new pupils when school opens — and 
the ensuing issues all on schedule. 


They also know they cannot possibly 
lose — that they can only gain — by sending 
in their renewals now. They merely estimate 
the number of pupils they will have, and 
revise this number up or down in September. 
They are completely protected against all 
risk. 


You are undoubtedly one of these “far- 
sighted" people, and for your convenience 
we are enclosing a postage-free renewal 
card inthis issue. If you have not already 
made your renewal for the fall, return this 
tentative reservation card promptly, and 
relax in the assurance that SCHOLASTIC's 
splendid 1946-47 program will be yours from 
start to finish. 


Sincerely yours, 


Clyde "Stell 


Clyde R. Shuford, Director, 
Teachers Service Bureau 
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An Americolor Service 


RKC. Ruslding ie Racdio City: New York 20,NY. 


An educational research and 
distribution service for independent 
producers of educational films. 


WOK simfily cvatuated 
whdl lhe name infiltes — 


Now! Teaching films as an integral part of your curriculum 
—from start to finish of a course! 


Made with the fullest cooperation of practicing classroom 
teachers, every Curriculum Films “Package” is a comple 
visualization of pre-determined student needs—pre-gradé 
and pre-evaluated in the classroom before being pro 
duced, "Package"—because each'unit comprises full-cole 
film strips . . . with 16mm motion. pictures added wher 
motion is needed to do the actual teaching job best! 


There will be a Curriculum Films ‘‘Package" to cover 
course of study in your subject. The first package to 
ready for September distribution. 


No matter what subject or grade you teach, your ¢ 
Curriculum Films “Package” will prove a valuable teaching 
tool—help you make your teaching more effective! Weil 
to-day for complete details on "Package" for your ¢ 
grade and course. 
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NEWS 


MAGAZINE 


FOR 


STUDENTS 


OIL 


These high-octane gasoline 
storage tanks are colorful 
symbols of the power of oil, 
product of a thousand uses 
in our mechanized, techni- 
cal world. U.S. has pro- 
duced more than half the 
world’s oil but faces a pos- 
sible shortage unless new 
resources are tapped soon. 

Robert Yarnall Richie 


SMALL TOWN, U.S.As 


What you think about 
your local community 


BIG FOUR AT PARIS 


Foreign Ministers ask 
peace pacts for Evrope 


“LIQUID GOLD” 


Control of oil behind 
world political rivalry _ 


SCIENCE @ SPORTS 


ei 


W 


VOLUME 8 * NUMBER 15 
MAY 13, 194 


A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZI 









Man of Letters 


Always winning major awards. Gets plenty of ‘‘A’s” on English 
themes too. Question: How come a rugged he-man rates 
English **A’s’”? Answer: Could be his Royal Portable Typewriter. 
School tests reveal mistakes in grammar and spelling go down, 
marks definitely go up, when work is typed. 


Wiz. 


Strictly a scientist. Would never do “math” without a slide rule— 
or themes without his Royal Portable. Royal’s special features, 
such as easy-setting “Magic” Margin, “Touch Control,” and 
Finger Flow Keyboard help do faster, better typing. P.S. This 
brainy gent makes spending-money typing work for others, too. 





Career Gal 


She’s radio-minded! Her dream job? Writing dazzling scripts 
someday for a big-time radio show. Has a good start toward it, 
too, because she uses a Royal Portable now. It’s the portable 
with features of a standard typewriter. Makes shjfting to office 
machines a cinch. 





You? 


Pass the word to your parents about your Royal Portable. 
Mention how owning a Royal can help improve your marks now 
... better your job chances later, too. Royal’s easy Self-Teacher 
makes touch-typing easy. So get a Royal—first in sturdiness, 
and in work-saving features. See your Royal dealer today. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of the Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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Post Office at ©., under Act of March 3; 
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1879. Contents copyright 
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Bevin (Britain) 


The Bi 


I's going to be peace — piece by piece. The job is too bf 
for one overall settlement and will have to be done pied 
meal. For recent history has shown that next to waging w. 
the most difficult human effort is waging peace. 


Harris-Ewing 
Bidault (France) 





















Harris-Ewing 
Byrnes (U. S.) 


af Paris 


lve peace treaty problems 


Acme 


Molotov (U.S.S.R.) 








te s on which they cannot agree for resolution by the foreign 






tynisters at the Paris meeting beginning April 25.” 
/\It is not the aim of this Council of Foreign Ministers con- 





~~ sference to draw up a general peace settlement. Peace will 





Today, 370 days after V-E Day, we are still barely in the ) 
blueprint stage of postwar settlement. It was different 
time. The Treaty of Versailles — which also established | 





League of Nations — was drafted, signed and sealed wih 4 
| 


seven months and ten days after the last shot was fire 
World War I. 

That treaty was no masterpiece of world planning, and | 
many of its failures have been blamed on the hurried wd in 
which it was prepared. It is hoped that the peace makegs of | 
today have profited by the mistakes of their predecessorp) land |} 


will reshape the world on a more lasting foundation of peace; i 


The chief difficulty with peace-making is that it tends t0/ 
bring to the surface all the differences among Allies. These! 


. . . t f t 
differences had been put aside in the common effort to beat } 


the common enemy. 


U. S. Asks No War Gains 


War time friendships are forgotten and the victors.~ some 
openly, others secretly — start scrapping among themselves 
over the division of the prizes of war. 

This need not be so. And it is to the everlasting credit of 
our Government that we, at least, have honorably refused 
any material gains from victory. As stressed) by President 
Truman in his speech in Berlin on July 20, 1945, “There is 
not one piece of territory or one thing of a monetary nature 
that we want out of this war.” 

At the present time, the foreign ministers of Britain, Rus- 
sia, France and the United States are meeting in Paris. The 
conference had been called on the initiative of Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes for the purpose of speeding the peace. 
“I have been much distressed at the slow progress made by 
our deputies,” the Secretary wrote in a memorandum to the 
foreign ministers of Britain, France and Russia. “I hope that 
each of us may instruct our deputies to press forward their 
work on the drafts with utmost speed, reserving major mat- 


7) UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 





jfope — Italy, Bulgaria, 





ngt be negotiated with Japan, nor even with Germany or 
stria. The sole aim of this meeting is to draft peace 
}frdaties only with the former Axis satellite countries in Eu- 
Romania, Hungary and Finland. 
r Bpce these drafts are completed, they are to be submitted 
ree approval to a full-dress peace conference of 21 nations. 
\ pts conference was originally scheduled to open in Paris on 
tes 1, but it probably will be put off to a later date. 


| Fourth Try for Goal 
ets French government proposed that the agenda of the 
Big 


our meeting also include a discussion of the German 
‘problem — notably the internationalization of the Ruhr. This 
proposal was turned down, presumably on the theory that 
the-conferees have their hands full already with the five 
satellite countries. 

Willthe present conference succeed? Or will it result in 
another stalemate in the long series of stalemates? This, it 
willbe recalled, is the fourth attempt to reach some agree- 
ment.on the kind of peace to be concluded with the satellite 
countries, Before reviewing the other attempts, let us exam- 
ine. what agreements on the peace have been made by the 
Big Powers. 

To start \with first things first, there is the formal declara- 
tion signed\in Washington on January 1, 1942, by the 26 
original members of the United Nations (including the 
United States, Britain and Russia). These nations solemnly 
pledged themselves to establish a peace based, not on selfish 
advantage for themselves, but on liberty, equality and mu- 
tual collaboration for the welfare of all, as outlined in the 
Atlantic Charter, to which they all subscribed. 

The first two principles in the Atlantic Charter read: 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do 
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Bishop in the St. Louis Star-Times 


Job for a Bulldozer 


not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned.” 

It is against these principles that the futyre peace will 
have to be judged. 

The next milestone on the road to peace was the Potsdam 
Conference in July, 1945, attended by President Truman, 
Prime Minister Attlee and Premier Stalin. There it was de- 
cided to establish a Council of Foreign Ministers, represent- 
ing the United States, Britain, Russia, France and China, 
for the purpose of continuing “the necessary preparatory 
work for the peace settlements.” This Council was instructed 
to meet in London not later than Sept. 1, 1945. 

For 22 days, last September, the foreign ministers of the 
Big Five met in London and argued. Nothing was agreed, 
nothing was decided. Not even a final communique was is- 
sued. The meeting was a dismal flop. The final deadlock de- 
veloped over Russia’s insistence that France and China be 
kept out of the Council’s discussion of peace treaties with 
Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary. Both Secretary of State 
Byrnes and British Foreign Secretary Bevin openly at- 
tributed the failure of the meeting to the uncooperative at- 
titude of the Russians. 

The relations between Russia and her Western Allies 
reached an all-time low. Finally, the stalemate was broken 
last December by the Big Three Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence in Moscow. A series of compromises was worked out. 

It was agreed to give the task of drafting the treaties to 
the deputies of the foreign ministers. It was also agreed 
that only those members of the Big Five who signed the 
surrender terms with the various Axis satellites were to take 
part in the actual drafting of the peace pacts. 

The peace treaty with Italy was to be drafted by Britain, 
U.S., Russia and France. The treaties with Romania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary were to be drafted by Britain, U.S. and 
Russia. The Finnish treaty was to be drafted only by Russia 
and Britain, since the U.S. had never declared war on Fin- 
land. 

After the pacts are drafted, they are to be discussed at a 
21-power conference, to be held. in Paris on May 1, 1946, 
and to be made up of the Big Five and sixteen other United 
Nations “that actively waged war against the Axis in Eu- 
rope.” The peace treaties are to come into force after they 
have been signed by the nations which drafted them. 

13, 
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A month after the Big Three Moscow conference, the 
deputies assembled in London to tackle the job assigned to- 
them. For twelve weeks they deliberated and got nowhere, 
They could not even agree on the first treaty on their list - 
the pact with Italy. Their work is now being taken over by 
their chiefs, the foreign ministers of the Big Four. 

What are the problems confronting the foreign ministers? 
First, there is Italy and her colonies. Russia demands: (a) 
$300,000,000 reparations; (b) sole trusteeship of Tripoli- 
tania and Eritrea; (c) control of the Dodecanese Islands; 
and (d) the cession of Trieste to Yugoslavia. 

The Western Allies are opposed to reparations from Italy; 
favor general U.N. trusteeship over the Italian colonies; in- 
sist on the return of the Dodecanese to Greece; and wish to 
see Trieste transformed into a free port. The city would re- 
tain normal Italian sovereignty, but would be available to 
all the landlocked Balkan states. The Western Allies fear 
that if Trieste were under the exclusive control of Yugo- 
slavia’s Communist regime, it would prove an entering 
wedge for Russian expansion to the Adriatic Sea. 

Romania and Bulgaria. The issues involved here are pri- 
marily political. The Western Allies have recognized the 
Romanian government but not the Bulgarian. In both in- 
stances, they feel that the regimes approved by the Rus- 


















sians are undemocratic and unrepresentative. There are also 
territorial adjustments which Russia has more or less single- 
handedly imposed, She has taken from Romania, under the 
armistice terms of September 13, 1944, Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina and made them part of the Soviet Union. 
In return, she has detached Transylvania from Hungary and 
given it to the Romanians. The Allies have not yet approved 


these transfers. 


Hungary Subjected to Russian Pressure 


Hungary, which has successfully withstood Soviet political 
domination, has been subjected to considerable Russian 
pressure for economic concessions. The Soviet demands on 
Hungary have not been officially announced. But they are 
reported to include a 51 per cent control of the country’s 
industrial facilities. Tied in with this issue is the American 
proposal for freedom of the Danube waterway. Russia is 
opposing this proposal. 

Finally, there is Finland. The treaty with that country is 
to be drafted by Russia and Britain. Under the terms of the 
armistice signed on September 19, 1944, Finland ceded to 
Russia the Petsamo area and part of Karelia; gave Russia a 
50-year lease on the Porkkala headland, near the capital city 
of Helsinki, to be used for Soviet military purposes; and 
pledged to pay an indemnity of $300,000,000. These terms 
will in all probability remain in force. The Western Allies 
may, however, demand new assurances from Russia that the 
Finns will retain independence. 

There is, finally, the danger that the peace may fall to 
pieces — that instead of a general settlement by all the Big 
Four, separate treaties will be concluded. Thus, Russia would 
sign her own peace treaty with the Balkan states without the 
signatures of the Western Allies, and the latter would make 
a separate pact with Italy. 

This, then, is the overall picture as the four foreign min- 
isters gather in search of peace. May the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter be their guide. For only a peace based on 
justice can prove durable. 
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it transportation would be crippled, the wheels of industry 
would be slowed, mechanized warfare would be impossible. 
It is one of the reasons for rivalry between great nations 
and often the reason why small, oil-rich nations fear their 
more powerful neighbors, Let us take a close look at this 
“liquid gold” which is so necessary to modern civilization. 

Petroleum, or oil, generally is found under a layer of salt 
water, with natural gas on top. In this state it is crude oil, 
a hydrocarbon (mixture of carbon and hydrogen). 

Oil in the ground is not found in pools but in the tiny 
pores of porous rock, or in tar sands, or in oil shales. Most 
of the world’s oil is taken from porous rock because it can 
be drawn out from the rock by drilling shafts down to it. 

Oil-bearing porous rock is sandwiched between hard rock 
layers in three different ways. The earth may shift, so that 
its layers no longer merge — as if you cut a slice of layer 
cake and lifted the slice a bit. This shift is called a fault, 
and oil will be trapped along the fault’s crack. 

Then, the earth layers may be pushed up into humps, 
and at the top of the humps oil will collect. Finally, long 
stretches of oil-bearing sandstone may be surrounded by 
non-porous rock. The oil will run through the sandstone 
until it hits the hard rock. Unable to go farther, the oil will 
spread out in an oil “field.” 

Oilmen call this tvpe of oil trap stratigraphic and con- 
sider it the hardest to locate. Most of the world’s remaining 
untapped oil deposits may be stratigraphic. 

Oil geologists use modern science’s latest tools to find un- 

derground oil-bearing rock 










formations. Among these 
tools are seismographs and 
gravity meters 

Gravity — the pull of the 
earth on an object — pulls 
harder on some rocks than 
on others. That is why you 
weigh more when you 
stand on granite than on 
The oil 


gists gets a vague picture 


limestone. geolo- 
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Figures show billions of barrels of oil reserves. 
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of what type of rock lies underground by measuring the 
pull of underground rocks with a gravity meter. 

The picture of the underground rock layers becomes 
clearer when a seismograph is used. With dynamite charges, 
seismograph crews set off lines of small artificial earth- 
quakes. The seismograph measures and times the quakes in 
the earth. Rock formations containing oil will shiver more 
than others. Another method of testing rock layers for oil 
is to lower an electric probe into holes that have been 
drilled deep into the earth. The probe sends a current 
through the rock layers and measures-the rocks’ different 
resistances to the current, Oil-containing rock has more 
resistance than other rocks, 

To determine the qua'ity of the rocks through which he is 
drilling, the geologist uses electronic “eyes” that analyze 
the mud which comes up an experimental oil shaft. Since 
oil sands often contain radioactive materials which give off 
gamma rays, the oil tracker also lowers into the shaft’s 
steel pipe an instrument that detects all gamma rays. 

Once the geologists have spotted what they believe is 
good oil-bearing rock, drillers move in. They nail together 
a platform and on it raise a 135-foot derrick from which 
they lower into the earth section after section of 30-foot 
pipes, each pipe connected to the next one in telescope fash- 
ion. The pipe is lowered into the earth behind a ten-inch 
steel bit that bores into the rock layers. A rotary turntable 
powered with a steam or Diesel engine turns the bit. 

Chemically treated mud continually is pumped in and 
out of the bit, or drill, to lubricate it. The mud also keeps 
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Map copyright, 1946, by the Newspaper PM, Ine. 
Map shows oil producing nations of the world. U. S. is world’s biggest producer. Russia is second largest. 
g the Robert Yarnall Ritchie 
oil from gushing uncontrollably up the pipe before oilmen } 
snene are ready collect it. The bit has three rotating “teeth” which 
wie can eat into 1,500 feet of soft rock before getting too dull 
earth- for further use. Using a series of drills, some wells, as in Kast 
eli Texas, have been dug as deep as three miles. it 
— Strike! That is*the most exciting call at an oil field. It , 
or oil means that oil-bearing rock has been struck. A perforator i 
been gun then is lowered into the shaft. The gun fires holes =e 
rent through the pipe casing so that the oil can pour into the 
erent pipe when the retaining mud is pumped out of the shaft. 
emits The mud is sucked out only after a “Christmas tree” is 
' hitched onto the shaft above ground. A “Christmas tree” 
he is is an assembly of pipes and valves which turn off and on 
alyze the flow of oil in the shaft. When the derrick is dismantled, 
Since the pipe and valve assembly is all that remains to mark the 
fe off site of the successful oil well. 
haft’s What makes the oil gurgle up the well? The pressure of 
its own gases. When oil is drawn out of the ground too 
ve is rapidly or in too large amounts, excess water gets into the 
ether wells, and the gas pressure dwindles. 
vhich Some oil men have started to pour acid down their wells 
)-foot to dissolve more rock and reach more oil. Others try drilling 
fash- deeper wells, but there is a limit to a well’s depth — oil me 
-inch never is found in granite, one of the lower earth layers. z 
table Still other oi] men try horizontal drilling. Horizontal drill- 
ing opens up new oil horizons, for it cuts horizontal shafts 
and out from the main vertical shaft and in this way covers 
‘eeps much more territory. (Continued on page 20) 
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New Foreign Policy 


What Happened: At a recent two- 
hour session of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes said that the U, S. 
was going to follow a new foreign pol- 
icy. The United States, he told the 
Senators, was abandoning its policy of 
showing disapproval of foreign gov- 
ernments by refusing to recognize 
them. Hereafter the U. S. will recog- 
nize all existing governments and deal 
with them on a practical basis. Such 
recognition will mean neither approval 
nor disapproval of these governments. 

It was on this basis that Mr. Byrnes 
is said to have defended strongly the 


State Department's recent recognition 
of the pro-Communist regime of Mar- 
shal Tito in Yugoslavia. The decision 
by the United States at the time to 
grant full diplomatic recognition was 
based upon formal assurances from 
Yugoslavia that she was prepared to 
observe existing treaties and agree- 
ments between the two countries 
What’s Behind It: The reason for 
this change in policy is not difficult to 
understand, Recent exp has 


shown that the best ind sometimes 
only — way of finding ou 
ing on in some countries is to have out 


diplomatic representatives there 


1 
what 1s go- 


Philippine Election 
What Happened: The future Philip- 
pine Republic got a head start on life 
by electing its first 
Philippines will become an independ- 
ent republic on July 4. As their new 
leader, Filipinos chose Manuel A. 
Roxas, who defeated Sergio Osmena. 
What’s Behind It: Osmena_ suc- 
ceeded Manuel Quezon as President 
upon the latter’s death in 1944. He was 
in the U. S. during the Japanese occu- 
pation of the Philippines. Roxas re- 
mained in the Islands during the war. 
Against his record, opponents say, is 
that he held a political post in the Jap- 
controlled Philippine government. 


president. The 
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Just before take off for Paris Foreign Ministers’ Conference are (L to R) 
Secretary of State Byrnes, Senator Vandenberg and Senator Connally. 


Jews to Enter Palestine 


What Happened: 
SO many owed SO much to so few.” 
Twelve peopl literally saved the lives 
of 100,000. By 


twelv 


“Never have 


unanimous vote, the 
member Anglo-American Com- 
of Inquiry on Palestine recom- 
100,000 displaced Jews 
from Europe be admitted to Palestine 
as quickly as possible and no later 
than the end of this year. 

Chis decision was the result of many 
weeks’ deliberation and study by the 


mittee 


mended _ that 


Inquiry Committee which is composed 
of six American and six British 
bers. Their report also recommended 
the end of the policy of restricting Jew- 
ish land purchases in Palestine, al- 
though safeguarding Arab interests in 
some parts of the Holy Land. No rec- 
ommendations, however, were made as 
to the future form of the Palestine state. 

What’s Behind It: The Palestine is- 
sue is both political and humanitarian. 
Although the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee could not, apparently, agree on 
the political question — whether Pales- 
tine is to be a Jewish State, an Arab 
State, or a bi-national State, their de- 
cision to permit 100,000 displaced Jews 
in Europe to enter Palestine will fi- 
nally give these refugees a homeland 
of their own. 


mem- 









New French Constitution 


What Happened: For several months 
the French Assembly fumed and fussed 
and finally brought forth a draft of a 
new Constitution for the country —a 
Constitution which is liked by the 
Communists, reluctantly accepted by 
the Socialists and strongly opposed by 
the Popular Republigans. It was passed 
in the Assembly by a scant margin of 
309 to 249 votes and is to be sub- 
mitted to the people on May 5. 

Briefly, the proposed Constitution 
provides for an all-powerful, single- 
chamber National Assembly and a weak 
executive (the President is virtually re- 
duced to a mere figurehead). A mod- 
ernized Bill of Rights is included in the 
Constitution. Every able-bodied citizen 
is guaranteed the right to a job. No 
one may be denied his job because of 
his opinions, beliefs or origins. 

What’s Behind It: It was this very 
issue —a strong versus a weak execu- 
tive — which made President Charles 
de Gaulle resign last January 20. Now 
it is up to the French people. If they 
approve the new Constitution in the 
present referendum, they will choose a 
new Parliament under it in June. If 
they turn it down, they will vote in 
June for a new Constituent Assembly 
to draft another Constitution. 
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Justice Hugo Black 


Justice Stone Dies 


What Happened: Unexpected death 
ended the distinguished career of Su- 
preme Court Chief Justice Harlan Fiske 
Stone. The 73-year-old jurist had 
served on the Court since 1925, and 
had been Chief Justice since 1941. 
Hugo L. Black, senior Associate Jus- 
tice, became temporary leader of the 
Court. 

Stone often disagreed with the de- 
cisions of the Court and found himself 
for many years in the minority on de- 
cisions in which he chose the liberal 
side. The one-time New Hampshire 
farm boy was a strong defender of civil 
liberties. 

What’s Behind It: With the passing 
of Chief Justice Stone, the Supreme 
Court is now entirely composed of ap- 
pointees under the administration of 
President Roosevelt and Truman. 

A full cycle has turned since 1937, 
when Roosevelt, resentful of Court de- 
cisions against New Deal laws, accused 
“the Nine Old Men” of inefficiency and 
unsuccessfully fought for a reorganiza- 
tion and enlargement of the Supreme 
Court. 

Although Chief Justices are usually 
chosen from among the remaining eight 
Associate Justices, President Truman is 
free to name anyone, with consent of 
the Senate, to the life-term post. His 
only other appointment to the Court 
was former Republican Senator Harold 











H. Burton. 
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British Loan 


What Happened: Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg added his support to the pro- 
posed $3,750,000,000 loan to Great 
Britain in a Senate speech. His stand 
was important because he is the recog- 
nized leading Republican party spokes- 
man on foreign affairs. The loan, which 
is up for approval as a joint resolution 
by both houses of Congress, was op- 
posed by Senator Robert Taft of Ohio, 
another leading Republican. Taft rec- 
ommended a small outright gift. 

By approving the loan, said Vanden- 
berg, America can accept economic as 
well as moral leadership in the world. 
Failure to grant it would wreck the 
newly-organized International Bank, 
for Britain would be unable to parti- 
cipate without our loan. The Michigan 
Senator said the United States had 
nothing to fear from additional imports 
which would result from the loan. 

The State Department invited Russia 
to begin discussions on the Soviet re- 
quest for a $1,000,000,000 loan. The 
State Department also concluded an 
agreement granting Poland a $90,000,- 
000 credit on the condition that free 
elections would be held there. 

What’s Behind It: Great Britain is 
seeking the loan from her major war- 
time ally to help support her shat- 
tered foreign trade and to buy needed 
goods. Under the loan’s terms, both 
countries agree to lift certain restric- 
tions on international trade. Opponents 
of the loan do not want to help a pos- 
sible competitor and do not feel that 
Britain is a “good risk.” But President 
Truman’s Administration counts the 
loan as a cornerstone in its foreign pol- 
icy structure. 
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Carlisle in New York Herald Tribune 


Waylaying the Stagecoach 











Williams in Detroit Free Press 


For Headaches 


Paper Shortage to Ease 


What Happened: Chief worry of 
American newspapers at the moment is 
not where to find news but where to 
find enough paper to print it on. This 
supply of newsprint was a major dis- 
cussion topic at the sixtieth annual con- 
vention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association in New York, 

Representatives of 750 American 
newspapers heard reports that wartime 
scarcity in newsprint had reached bot- 
tom but that conditions should im- 
prove. To meet higher labor and mate- 
rial costs, increases in newspaper prices 
would probably continue. 

W. C. Chandler, ANPA president, 
pointed to the wartime achievements 
of U. S. newspapers in voluntarily 
dealing with material shortages. As a 
result, no newspaper had to suspend 
publication for lack of paper, metal or 
machinery. But he issued a_ strong 
warning against Government control of 
newsprint supply, saying that freedom 
of the press was threatened by such 
restrictions. 

What’s Behind It: In many foreign 
nations, said Chandler, publication of 
news and opinion is denied through 
Government control of vital materials. 


Army Discipline Stiffens 


What Happened: Gls in Europe will 
be carrying out their occupation duties 
under tighter discipline from here on. 
General Joseph T. McNarney, U. S. 
commander, ordered swift action against 
black market activities, misbehavior, 
complaining attitudes of our troops. 

What’s Behind It: The misconduct 


of some American soldiers since V-E 
Day has caused a loss of respect for 
American authority in Germany and 
serious damage to American reputation, 
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@ In 1941, electronics went to war. Radar, potent weapon of . 
the Allies, was one of the developments shiek came from elec- 
tronic research. General Electric engineers did a great deal of 
work both with radar and counterradar, and Lester Knox was 
one of these men. Coming to the Transmitter Engineering 
Division, Lester was put to work on a shipboard radar gun 
director. Acting as a liaison man between engineering, tests, 
and factory, he assisted in engineering tests and designed and 
built special test equipment for radar. Later he continued this 
type of work with aircraft radar then being produced in large 
quantities for the Army. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Early interested in sports, Lester spent some of his 
boyhood swimming in the Mississippi and shooting 
é turtles. In high school he earned athletic letters in 
} track and football —played in the school's band. 
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After graduation he returned to school for 
another year to get enough mathematics to 
study engineering in college. He spent 
his summers as a physical education in- 
structor in a school music camp.. 


He worked his way through the U. of 
Tennessee, graduating with a degree in 
Electrical Engineering. Still active in sports 
and music, he also found time to hike in 
the Smokies and canoe in the Tennessee. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








Joining the G-E Test course in 1943, he 
soon worked on wartime radar. Now Lester 
is helping to design and develop mobile 
transmitting and receiving equipment for 
automobile and railroad use. 
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* Small towners, 600 of them, tell how 
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they feel about their communities 


Small 
Town, 


U.S.A. 


ives. 
Henle-Monkmeyer 


“Clean streets, fresh air, pegce and quiet — that’s what | like 
about my small town.” Take New Castle, Delaware, for instance. 


I: ISN’T size that makes a place worth living in, accord- 
ing to nearly 600 readers of Scholastic Magazines. 

“I wouldn’t trade this place for any other in the world!” 
wrote approximately 83 per cent of the boys and girls who 
contributed to our Small Town contest. Typical are the 
words of George Hobbs, a senior at Lompoc Union High 
School in California, George wrote: 

“To me our town, Lompoc, is the greatest little town on 
this old earth. Although the population is none too great 
(4,000), the hardiness and aggressiveness of its citizens 
make up for any deficiency in numbers.” 

This is what Scholastic Magazines wanted to know from 
readers in places of less than 10,000 population — how they 
felt about their home towns, what their life was like, how 
satisfying it was in comparison with the lives of their city 
cousins. Fifty-two per cent of the American people live in 
small towns. 

Your letters came from every section of the country — from 
places like Reading, Vermont, with 576 people, to Murray, 
Kentucky, with 3,800, to New Brounfels, Texas, with a 
population of 7,000. Agricultural centers, mining towns, mill 
towns, college towns, resort towns — even the villages around 
sugar plantations in the Hawaiian Islands are represented. 

Most of you live in rural areas. You have your Main 
Street, with its general store, drug stores, hardware store, 
corner groceries. Then there are the churches — at least one, 
and perhaps as many as sixteen, representing that many 
denominations in a town of 9,000. There is a town hall, of 
course, as well as a police and a fire station. 

You may be surprised at the number that boast of a 
small newspaper office. Of the 1,857 daily newspapers in 
the United States in 1945, 571 are published in towns of 
less than 10,000 people. In addition, almost 10,000 weekly 
papers are published for small towners. 
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Small town newspapers tell you how the people live. It 
is on the “personals” — the little everyday happenings — that 
small town journalism concentrates. But Jo Anne Swear- 
ingen, a sophomore at Clinton Community High School, 
Clinton, Illinois, writes: “To tell the truth, I don’t know how 
our town newspapers make any money at all.” 

The townspeople know the news practically before it 
happens and have talked it over, Jo Anne points out. Most 
of our small-towners like this interest in everyone else’s 
affairs. Shirley Daboll, of Dade City, Florida, a senior at 
Pasco High School, sums up this point for us: 

“It’s paradoxical that one of the most outstanding argu- 
ments against small towns is used to as great a degree for 
them: the big-city smoothie decries the gossiping slander, 
the personal element of a small town. But to me, the close 
touch between employer and employee, teacher and pupil, 
neighbor and neighbor, minister and congregation, makes 
up a delightful, heart-warming part of life that the city-bred 
may never know.” : 

Rosalind Griffeth, a tenth grader at Winfield (Kansas) 
High School, also likes “the personal interest people take in 
one another . . . not because they are busy-bodies, but be- 
cause they are genuinely interested in one another.” 

Hundreds of small towners made similar comments. They 
were appalled at the thought of living in a large community, 
where they would be “just another scurrying city ant.” They 
like small towns because everyone knows and cares who 
his neighbors are. The individual is important. 

Bob Kemmery, a senior at Ravenna (Ohio) High School, 
gave us an example of practical friendliness in his home 
town. “Several months ago, when fire destroyed a business 
block, several merchants were burned out. Within 24 hours 
after the fire, these merchants were offered space and aid 
for setting up their businesses.” 


















trouble, their friendliness often makes trouble, wrote some 
of our contestants. People pry too much — and tell too much, 
they wrote. “In.a small town you know too much to be 
happy down inevour heart. . . . You begin to wonder and 
doubt and lose faith in the good things in life,” according 
to Virginia Snodgrass, a junior at Humboldt (Kansas) High 
School. 

Virginia’s complaint helps us understand what Sherwood 
Anderson meant in his book, Home Town, when he said, 
“The real test of democracy may come in the towns.” 

Because you are not able to isolate yourself when your 
small town neighbors annoy you, because you have to see 
the same faces day after day — the problem of living with 
others becomes more intense. But judging from the majority 
of the small town letters, democracy is surviving this test. 
Irving Hacket, of Panaca, Nevada, has some good advice 
for those who find small town life “tough going” sometimes: 

“If the petty squabbles or feuding get you down, if you 
can’t stand the gossiping a minute longer, why, you can 
always run into your bedroom, lock the door, open the 
window to let in the fresh, smoke-free air, and laugh at your 
silly neighbors until you feel content.” 

The “fresh, smoke-free air” that Irving speaks of was a 
favorite argument for small town life. But if the editors of 
Scholastic Magazines wanted to move to a small town, they 
would have trouble deciding which to choose. So many dif- 
ferent towns were described as “the best!” In each town 
there was a different source for this local pride — the history, 
the scenery, the famous men who were born there, the 
churches, the schools, or the recreation program. 


Needed: Community Centers 


There were not many towns, however, that could boast 
of their recreation facilities. Three out of every five writers 
complained that this is the biggest job on which small towns 
are falling down. Even those writers who thought their 
towns had every other advantage — business, educational, 
health — spoke of the need for a roller skating rink, a theater, 
a swimming pool. Every small towner whose town did not 
already have a teen-age center wanted one. 

The drug store, the church gatherings, the occasional 
school dances are not enough to meet their every-day needs, 
the letters said. Teen-agers in small towns want a place 
where they can go whenever they have leisure time to get 
together and talk, relax, dance, or play ping-pong. 

Scholastic Magazines advise these small towners to put 
the pressure on the town leaders. Decide what you need 
most, and then work on it until you get it. Did your town 
have a USO during the war? Could the town take it over 
for the use of the community? More and more towns 
throughout the country are organizing community recreation 
programs. They saw how well the USO worked. They 
realize the value of “teen towns” in combatting the wartime 
rise of juvenile delinquency. The war started the ball rolling. 
You get behind it — and push! 

Small towners are a little jealous of their city cousins 
who have more museums, libraries, concerts, plays. They 
protest that they are not “uneducated hicks,” however. They 
take great pride in their schools and in their teachers. Mari- 
lyn La Hue, of Rock Port (Missouri) High School, empha- 
sizes the “closer relationship” between teachers and students 


Although small town residents stick together in time of 
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Marinship 
“Scouting, Hi-Y, 4-H, keep us small towners busy.” 
Above, Boy Scouts —and somebody’s kid brother — 
watch ship launching, Sausalito, California. Below, 
hardware store in Madison, Indiana. It’s been in busi- 
ness ninety years. “Merchants in small towns are 
very friendly, treat you fairly,” the contestants wrote. 





Wide World 


in small towns. Because classes are smaller, pupils can get 
needed individual attention, small towners point out. 

They are not so happy about job opportunities, I would 
like to stay in my home town, some of them say, but there 
is no way for me to make a living here. Most are encouraged 
by signs of new enterprises that sprang up during the war. 
Others plan to go to the big city to learn a trade or profes- 
sion, so that they can return to serve their small town. 

Taken as a whole, these letters from high school students 
in small towns do not bear out the often-hurled charges of 
narrowness and bigotry. Tomiko Matoba, a junior at Healds- 
burg (California) High School, wrote: 

“I am an American of Japanese ancestry. After being in 
a relocation center for about three years . . . I was afraid 
they wouldn’t accept me. I can’t put into words how I felt 
when they were all friendly to me . . . and helped me at 
school.” 

The towns that breed such healthy, democratic, American 
attitudes are real communities. They are not just clusters of 
people who have been thrown together, but individuals who 
learn together, play together, work together to satisfy com- 
mon needs. People who live in such communities — whether 
they are small towns or large cities — always like them. If 
your small town is a real community, help to keep it that 
way. If it isn’t, see what you can do to make it one. 











Spear "em 


with a real 
big-leaguer’s 
glove! 


e Yes sir! Whatever position you play, you can get 
a Spalding glove or mitt designed and autographed 
by the game’s leading stars .. . fellows like Joe 
DiMaggio and Bill Dickey! 


e And if you like to bang out the base hits (and 
who doesn’t?) pick out a Spalding bat that’s been 
autographed by a Big Leaguer! And don’t forget 
that every base ball used in Major League and 
World Series games is made by Spalding! 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Division of Spalding Sales Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
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“I’m proud of my town’s history.” Above, citizens of 
Ipswich, Mass., dress as Pi!arims for tercentenary cele- 
bration. Below, townspeople of Hancock, New Hamp- 
shire, enjoy a Grange lunch — ’35¢ and dee-licious.” 
Nor do small towners neglect the arts. Music groups, 
such as high school violinists, right, provide enjoyment. 


Wide World 


First Prize Winning Letter 
in Small Town Contest 


I have often wished, when leaving a large city, that I 
could take home with me all of the little mechanical men, 
women, and children who rush around, day after day, in a 
seemingly endless hurry, to show them what real living is. 

My home town is small, but proud of being the leading 
town in a progressive farming community. We have a main 
street, which is the center of life in the town. Back from it 
stretch our homes, with their big shaded lawns, our 
churches, with their sturdy steeples, and our school, which 
is the pride of all the townspeople 

Life here is peaceful but not dull, We have an up-to-date 
theater, a municipal swimming pool, and an active youth 
recreation center. Our hills, ravines, woods, and the river 
provide playgrounds the year around 

Living in this town has taught us all to be considerate 
of our next door neighbors, as well as of our own families. 
Recently, when one ot our churches burned, nearly every 
other church and civic organization in the town offered its 
building for the use of the unfortunate congregation. A num- 
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ber of members of other churches immediately made size- 
able donations for the building of a new church. 

In this town we're all one people. The whole town grieved 
when Mrs. Brown’s only son was reported “killed in action.” 
We rejoiced together when Johnny Jones came home. 

My town doesn’t lie in the shadows of smokestacks. The 
many tall pines and elms turn our streets into cool lanes 
during the summer. On those summer evenings, men and 
women settle down on their front porches to talk, The chil- 
dren’s cries are heard as they gather to play “Run, Sheep, 
Run,” or “Moonlight, Starlight.” 

If you have never attended a county fair, if you have 
never sat with older men and chatted in the sun in front 
of the old armory, if you have never been tobogganing on 
Spauding’s Ridge, and if you have never attended a friendly 
church supper — you haven't begun to live. 

Black River Falls is an average small town, but it is to 
me a little special —a little friendlier, a little cleaner, a little 
finer than most towns. I believe it is as nearly perfect as a 
tuwn can be. 


MARY VAN GORDEN, Grade 11, Black River Falls (Wisconsin) H. $.; 
teacher, Mrs. Olga R. Olson; population of town, 2,539. 














THIS IS HEAVENLY, 
QUICKIE, SO PEACEFUL 
AND-CALM., IT SURE 











OH-O! THOSE 
HAILSTONES 





QUICKIE, 
WHERE'S THE 
SEA ANCHOR? 


HARD ALEE, 
KIDS -- I'M SENDING 





KEEP 
CONNIE! 


A HUGE WAVE WASHES OVER THE GOAT, CARRYING ONE OF THE GIRLS WITH ir! f 











ROYAL CROWN COLA, | 


Y THANK HEAVENS! “Wi I HOPE THEY NY I IT i ee “sil 
A THE COAST GUARD! 2) HAVE SOME iW ! 


QUICKLY R.C, SHIFTS THE "RUDDER TO WINDWARD, AND SENDS 
THE BOAT-WITH NO SAILS UP-TEARING AFTER CONNIE. 
AS HE APPROACHES HER, HE WHIPS THE BOAT INTO THE 
WIND STOPPING WITHIN INCHES OF THE FRIGHTENED GIRL. 




















THANK YOU FOR 
SAVING MY 
DAUGHTER'S LIFE. 


LATER AT THE 
YACHT CLUB.. 


ISN'T THIS 

ROYAL CROWN COLA 

WONDERFUL? IT'S“ 
THE ONLY COLA THAT'S 
BEST BY TASTE-TEST! 














SHAKE, AMIGO! IT 
SURE TASTES BEST? 





William Elliott is quick on the trig- 
ger—so he lost no time in picking a 
winner. He tried the leading colas in 
paper cups, picked Royal Crown 
Cola. “Best-tasting,” said Bill. 
Why not try it today? 2 full glasses 
in each big 5¢ bottle! 





ROYAL CROW 
See William Elliott in a Ve © 
‘IN OLD SACRAMENTO” : 


A Republic Picture 


QovAt CROW, 
COLA 


Best by taste-test 











Three men on a camera: Army 


camera in converted C-54 transport 


N or about July 1, a B-29 

Superfort will take off from 
Kwajalein and head for a pin- 
point of coral in the Pacific 
Ocean known as Bikini atoll. 

Over Bikini, the Superfort’s 
bombardier will look down at a 
lagoon in which a fleet of 98 
naval vessels lie anchored. He 
will locate his target in the 
bombsight and — bombs away! 

Actually, only one bomb will 
fall —an atomic bomb. Several 
hundred feet over the target 
fleet, the bomb will explode 

This will end the first act in 
a three-act, super-colossal spec- 
tacle known as Operation Cross- 
roads. 

Operation Crossroads will be 
carried out by the Joint Army- 
Navy Task Force One. The 
Commander of Task Force One 
is Vice-Admiral W. H. P. 
Blandy. 

Under Admiral Blandy’s com- 
mand will be 35,000 men, in- 


sonnel, atomic scientists, botan- 


Sam Burger, Editor 


OPERATION CROSSROADS 


technicians install huge 48-inch 
to photograph atomic bomb test. 


ists, geologists, seismologists, 
and others 
will 


bomb 


Operation Crossroads 
carry out three 
tests. In the first test, an atomic 
bomb dropped from a B-29 will 
explode in the air. In the second 


atomic 


d a month or six 
later, an bomb 
water 


test, conduc te 
atomic 
the 
among the target ships. 
The third act of Operation 
Crossroads will take place some- 


Ww eeks 


will explode on 


time next vear, when an atomic 
bomb is exploded under water. 
The under-water test 
will not t Bikini 
atoll, the water is only 
20 fathoms deep. This test 
will be conducted out at 
where the water is several thou- 
sand feet deep. 

Since the first atomic bomb 
will be dropped from a plane, 
Act One of Operation Cross- 
roads will be largely an Army 


atomic 
1 : ; 
ike place in 


where 


sea, 


| Air Forces show. It will be up 


cluding Army and Navy per- | 





to the A. A. F. not only to drop 
the bomb, but also to photo- 
graph every stage of the test. 


Watch the Birdie 


Just before the B-29 drops 
the atomic bomb, four photo 
B-29s (F-13s), about ten miles 
away, will head directly toward 
the target. They will come in at 
an altitude of 30,000 feet. Four 
other F-13s will approach the 
target at still higher altitudes, 
and these will be tailed by two 
camera-equipped C-54s. 

Exactly two-thirds of a sec- 
ond before the bomb is released, 
the 250 specially-mounted cam- 
eras in these ten photo planes 
will begin turning. For six sec- 
onds the nose cameras of the 
photo planes will photograph 
the first split-second blast of 
the explosion. Each of the nose 
cameras will take 1,000 pictures 
a second. 


Heart of the Blast 


Just as the atomic bomb is 
dropped, other Kwajalein-based 
B-29s will release parachutes at 
various locations near the target. 
These parachutes will be at- 
tached to instruments which 
will record the pressure and 
blast effects of the explosion. 

Four Flying (B- 
17s) will fly directly into the 
atomic cloud caused by the ex- 
plosion! But these planes will 
not have a single man aboard. 
They will 
B-17s ( the 
“Babes” ). 

Each Babe will be equipped 
with special instruments, which 
will automatically the 
effects the atomic cloud has on 
the aircraft and their engines. 


The Babes will 


Fortresses 


radio-controlled 
Army thein 


be 
calls 


record 


also carry 





bomb-bay “bags” which will 


FLYING 


open and close by remote cone 
trol. These bags will gather up 
samples of the radioactive mat- 
ter in the mushrooming cloud 
of atomic dust. “Mother” planes, 
circling at safe distances from 
the blast, will direct the four 
radio-controlled Babes. 

The target pattern of the 
ships will be arranged by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Admiral 
Blandy explained that some 
ships will be deliberately put 
where they will be completely 
destroyed, while others will 
suffer varying amounts of dam- 
age. 

Radio - controlled cameras 
mounted on towers, as well as 
photo planes, will be used to 
record the blast. Television 
cameras, set up on the atoll, 
will televise the scene to obser- 
vation ships 20 miles from Bi- 
kini_ atoll. 

The different branches of the 
Army and Navy want to find 
out what effects the blast will 
have on their equipment. Each 
of the target ships will be clut- 
tered with all kinds of materiel 
— guns, clothing, radar, ammu- 
nition, planes, and tanks. Later, 
these will be studied to see what 
damage has been done. 

One of the most vital ques- 
tions is what would happen to 
the crews of a fleet attacked by 
atomic bombs. How would the 
bombs’ effects vary on men in 
different parts of a ship? 

To obtain answers to these 
questions, hundreds of sheep 
and goats will be placed in 
many of the battle positions 
that sailors would occupy. 

Operation Crossroads will be 
a tremendously important ex- 
periment. “We are not atomic 
playboys,” said Admiral Blandy. 
“We are trying to find out all 
that we can that will be useful 
for the national defense.” 


WING 


Acme 


Do you fly model planes? That is what the pilot above is doing. The 
plane shown is a 60-foot scale model of Northrop’s Flying Wing 


bomber, the XB-35. The XB-35 will have a 172-foot win-s 


road and 


weighs 101 tons. Small scale models show what the big fe.‘cw will do. 4 
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THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A GREAT 





INVENTOR 





THE DAWN OF 












ANY YEARS AGO, LITTLE MLS 
WERE FOUNDED NEAR DAMS 
OR RAPIDLY MOVING STREAMS BECAUSE 
WATER Was THE ONLY ECOWOMICAL 
SOURCE OF POWER, FOR DRIVING 
MACHINES iN THESE "MILLS. REMAINS 
OF THESE FORERUNNERS OF MODERN 
(NOUGTRIAL PLANTS CAN STILL BE 
SEEN DOTTED OVER THE COUNTRYSIDE. 






















LATER, STEAM CAME WTO GENERAL USE FOR DRIVING MACHINERY -- —— 
BELTING SYSTEMS WHICH SOMETIMES PROVED 7OUBLESQME, 











MEANWHEL 





THE MODERN AGE OF ELECTRICITY 
WAS omy WHEN GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE’S ALTERNATING ~ BOUT THIS 
CURRENT SYSTEM WAS DEMONSTRATED AT Sarre TIME A 
BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, IN 1686. YOUNG ENGINEER, 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE PROMPTLY 
ENGAGED TESLA TO WORK FOR HIM. 
BY POOLING THEIR RESOURCES, THEY 
PERFECTED THE F/RST PRACTICAL 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTOR 
FOR DRIVING MACHINERY. 





N 1893. 


























THIS NEW MOTOR WAS FIRST DEMONSTRATED TO THE 
PUBLIC AT THE. COLUMBVAN EXPOS/TION, iN CHICAGO, 















. AND, ABOVE 


ALL, IT'S THE SIMPLEST ) YOUR NEW MOTOR WILL 
, MOTOR EVER BUILT! 




























MR. WESTINGHOUSE, 


REVOLUTIONIZE 
INDUSTRY ALL OVER } 












FREE BOOK! 


You can build an electric 
motor that really runs 
. by following the sim- 
ple instructions and dia- 
grams in “How to Make 


/ » a Toy Electric Motor.” 
/ For your free copy, 
& write: School Service 
(SS-56 ), Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



















FOUNDED BY GEORGE WEST! 


AiR I WIND TUNNELS FOR TESTING. 


ODAY,..THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, ONE OF THE MANY COMPANIES 

, MAKES MUNDOREDS OF TYPES OF ELECTRIC 
MOTORS FOR THOUSANDS OF USES. THESE INCLUDE ALL SIZES FROM SMALL MOTORS 
USED IN HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES TO MAMMOTH MOTORS 












“THAT , ORIVE. HURRICANES 






Westin nghouse 


Prats ome 25 CHTeES Oreces tveevwwies 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sun., 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE—Mon. thru Fri.,11:45 am,EDT,AmericanNetwork 























BUILDERS OF AMERICA 





WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
(1860-1925) 
"The Great Commoner” 


VEN in boyhood debates, William Jennings Bryan could sway an audience, 
The “boy orator of the Platte” won national attention when he represented 
Nebraska in the House of Representatives from 1890 to 1894. Here began his 
fight for Government coinage of silver dollars as well as gold. Bryan believed 
that unlimited coinage of silver would help the farmer and small businessman, 


since it would mean higher prices. 


Bryan continued to fight for the “common folks” even after the silver issue 
was forgotten. Rank and file members of the Democratic party, which he dom- 


inated for more than 30 years, considered him their prophet. 


As Wilson's Secretary of State, Bryan worked for world peace by negotiat- 















ing arbitration treaties with 30 nations. He was the last of the old-time oratorical 


giants who once dominated the American political scene. 


















































































PEOPLE -NOT BY THE 
FASTERN BANKERS! 















4. Although Bryan was again defeated for the pre 


in 1912. He was Wilson's Secretary of State until 1915. 





sidency in 1908, 
his influence won the Democratic nomination for Woodrow Wilson 











Text by Marion Secunda ¢@ 


Drawing by Don Burgess 









1. Free coinage of silver to provide cheap currency for the farmer |] S&YAN 1067, 
was the issue at the Democratic convention of 1896. Bryan made pole dl isn FE 
a speech that won him the presidential nomination. PERENNIAL 
CANDIDATE.” 2. After a campaign 
/ SAY TO THOSE WHO IwSIST ON THE HA, HAL *~ which he traveled 
GOLD STANDARD ALONE: YOU SWALL NOT ; 
PRESS DOWN UPON THE BROW OF LABOR 18,000 miles and de- 
NOT CRUCIEY MANKIND UPON A CROSS Willi 
OF GOLD / mal Bryan lost to William 
| 7 cre » McKinley. He was de- 
. 9a BS ca? XN . J 2 feated again for the 
R\ AV) Mie AIRSET ’ Igeg > presidency in 1900. 
S r i > 2 ; Va — SA ~ nies / C4 NV, 
\ ifs ‘4 me j } ‘ S ‘ 
; xe ae <=, } ~ 
YAN aan NK Ks Be. % MAY8E HE 
{> i SA SE fy .) S/O os QOESN'T WIN 
APs | OYA \PV iy aR ELECTIONS, BUT HE 
= / = = AAT Bee ® df $71LL CONTROLS 
f Path OO ny <7 THE DEMOCRATIC 
‘ {hae \ PARTY. HE HASN'T 
\ Ne AD GIVEN UP THE 
¢ 5 \ f yfyf FIGHT! 
THE DAY tinued to fiaht | 7”/% %07€ 70 1 AM SORRY, scores was 
WILL > rs napone ieee har A GERMANY £80UT 7 BRYAN, BUT WE \ TRYING TO DESTROY 
come 1 | tor the ‘little people’—the | ze swe oF ( MUST BE FIRM. tips / BELIEF 1N THE 
Téld YOU.) farmers and the laborers— | #4 LUSITANIA / MUST ~— =| ) TRUTH OF THE 
WHEN . WILL MEAN WAR, ) THE WoTE! YEE’ | \\ = BIBLE. HE MUST 
THIS through a journal called IE IT 1$ SENT MR. (WWATA V a WOT TEACH IN 
corey | The Commoner, which he | seesenr 7 > Ee PUBLIC 
wie BE | founded in 1901. MUST RESIGN \. = scwoo.s ! 
RUN BY . wt 
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5. Bryan’s last battle 
was for a literal inter- 
pretation of the Bible. 
He aided the pros- 
ecution in the trial of 
a Tennessee school 
teacher accused of 
teaching evolution. 
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PORTS EQUIPMENT 













It’s a CSK Softball by MacGregor 
Goldsmith . . . the best all around 
a ball for the game! It gives you the 
. | confidence you need to wham them 
STROY over the plate . .. and past the batters. 
4 There is MacGregor Goldsmith 


UST equipment for every sport. See your 
iN 


7 


sports dealer, today! 


SINCE 1875—Leading the Way in Sports and Play 
JOHN AND FINDLAY STREETS, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 











Laying a pipeline between Saudi Arabia and Bahrein 





i Oil of California 


Island. American oil companies developed Bahrein’s oil. 


Liquid Gold 


(Continued from page 7) 


In Pennsylvania “exhausted” wells 
(wells which still hold oil but have in- 
sufficient gas pressure) are brought 
back to life in an unusual manner. 
Four holes are drilled to form the 
corners of a big square. Water is 
pumped into them, forcing the oil un- 
der the square to rise up through a 
fifth shaft drilled in the square’s center. 

Drilling starts oil on a long journey. 
From the well the oil is piped to stor- 
age tanks in the oil fields and from 
there is carried to refineries by tank 
car, truck, tanker, barge, and pipeline. 
There are 141,000 miles of pipeline in 
the U. S. alone—almost enough to 
make six loops around the world. 

From the pipelines, crude oil pours 
into refineries in whose giant towers 
and maze of pipes it is heated until it 
flies apart. Crude oil before heating is 





as useless as mud, although it packs 
three times as much heat energy as 
TNT. After heating, crude oil becomes 
the Man Friday for 2,000 manufactur- 
ers and 30 basic industries. 

First, crude oil is distilled, heated so 
that several of the chemicals of which 
it is made up are turned into gases. 


Old-fashioned gusher. Capped wells 
now help prevent wasteful gushing. 


[he first such chemical to separate from 
oil is gasoline, then kerosene, and, in 
turn, gas oil, lubricating oil, and fuel 
oil. 

What's left is asphalt, for construct- 
ing highways and roofing houses. Dis- 
tillation only separates the various 
parts of crude oil. Several of these 
parts, or fractions, are then “cracked” 
with heat and pressure into 160 new 
products. 

Among these products is super-gaso- 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Pipeline to carry crude oil between Laramie, Wyo., and 


Salt Lake City, Utah, being laid in Devil’s Canyon, Utah. 


miles. Another is tryptane. a new fuel 
so powerful (four times as powerful as 
100-ociane gasoline) that eneime ini 
be redesigned to use it. By-products of 
oil cracking make window panes, in- 
sulation, plastics, synthetic rubber, ex- 
plosives, paint, perfume, linoleum, 
vaseline, insecticide, camera film, ink, 
antifreeze, anesthetics, wax emulsions 
that waterproof clothes and food con- 
tainers, rayon, rope, and chewing gum, 
Oil is so necessary to modern magn 
that he sometimes thinks of oil as a 
modern discovery. Actually, oil was 
among the first of the earth’s raw ma- 
terials to be used by human beings. 
The pharaohs of old Egypt greased 
their chariots with oil and preserved 
some of their mummies in asphalt. 
Worshipping at fire temples, the 
Zoroastrians of Persia used natural gas 
vents for their “eternal fires.” The Chi- 





nese solved things nicely 2000 years 
ago by carrying natural gas through 
bamboo pipelines to heat their homes. 
The Aztec Indians skimmed oil off as- 
phalt pools for medicine. 

When people began looking for some 
fuel that would burn in lamps better 
than whale oil, George Bissel, a Con- 
necticut businessman, and Benjamin 
Silliman, a Yale chemist who first de- 
veloped oil refining, raised money to 
form the Pennsylvania Rock Cil Co, In 
1859 their prospector, a railroad con- 
ductor named Colonel Edwin Drake, 
drilled the world’s first oi] well in Titus- 
ville, Pa. 

Has the U. S. enough oil? Since 
Drake’s discovery, the U. S. has used 
80 billion barrels of oil. (Oil barrels 


hold 42 gallons.) Our proved reserves* 


line, a gallon of which may last 50 9% 
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F—oil known to be underground - in 


drilled fields — total 21 billion more bar- 
rels underneath some 8,000 square 
miles of the central and southern Mid- 
dle West, central Northwest, and Cali- 
fornia. California is running out of in- 
shore oil, will have to depend on off- 
shore deposits. Since we are using up 
oil at a rate of 1% billion barrels a 
year, some reporters claim that we will 
run out of oil in 14 years, But some oil- 
men say that the U. S. still has oil not 
yet discovered but believed present. 
This oil, they believe, totals perhaps 
100 billion barrels underneath at least 
15,000 square miles of land along the 
east coast and northern Midwest. 

Even so, we must find new oil 
sources. We need to drill many new 
wells. We need to explore our conti- 
nental shelves (see Oct. 29 issue), par- 
ticularly along the Florida and Louisi- 
ana coasts, where oil recently has been 
found. Finally, we need to find oil 
abroad. While the U. S. has produced 
54 per cent of all the world’s oil, the 
U. S. has only 15 per cent of the 
earth’s oil deposits. 

There are four main oil basins in the 
world. The North Polar basin — north- 
ern Canada, Alaska, and Siberia — is 
the least explored, and perhaps the 
richest. 

The Far East basin—the Indies, 
Borneo, Burma, and Philippines — is the 
least productive. 

The Caribbean basin — including the 
U. S., Mexico, Colombia, Trinidad and 
Venezuela — has about 35 per cent of 
the world’s oil resources but produces 
78 per cent of the world’s oil. British- 
Dutch oil companies control nearly all 
Venezuelan and Trinidad oil, and sup- 
ply most of Britain’s oil. 

The Mediterranean basin — southern 
Europe, the Middle East, and north- 
east Africa — produces only 22 per cent 
of the world’s oil but has 65 per cent 
of its oil resources. Russia, which prob- 
ably has greater oil resources than any 
nation, possesses oilfields in the Cau- 
casus, Urals, and Sakhalin Island. The 
USSR controls Romania’s small wells, 
and has obtained rights to oil in north- 
erm Iran. British companies have rights 
to all Egyptian, Iranian, -~and most 
Iraq oil, from which they run pipe- 
lines to Palestine, 

Only in Ethiopia, Bahrein Island, 
and Saudi Arabia do U. S. oil com- 
panies have complete rights to drill in 
the Middle East. 

Now, more than ever, oil-rich coun- 
tries are aware that they possess a 
treasure which can supply the raw ma- 
terial for great industries. Today even 
a small, poor nation that has oil can 
hope for a better living standard for 
its people by developing its oil re- 
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i HOW TO PITCH | 


EE 


THE SCREW BALL 
by 
HANK WYSE 


Champion Pitcher of the 
Champion Chicago Cubs 




















The screw ball or “fadeaway” is actually a reverse { ‘ al 
curve. It is so difficult to pitch that few big league 
pitchers can use it effectively. It should not be attempted 
by a young pitcher without the advice of his coach. 
= bi se oh ae | 


“I'm out to match my 22 wins 
of last season,” says cham- 
pion Hank Wyse. “That means 
| have to keep myself in top- 
notch tondition. A big nour- 
ishing breakfast is number 
one on my training program. 
And naturally I'm including 
lots of milk, fruit, and Wheat- 
ies, ‘Breakfast of Champions.’ 
There’s mighty important food 
value in those big whole 
wheat flakes. Lots of swell 
flavor, too. In my opinion, 
Wheaties just can't be beat.” 


Lae 
BR Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 














The ball is held the same as a curve, but if is thrown 
with an inward rotation of hand and arm. It is spun out 
between the middle and fourth fingers with the middle 
finger and wrist providing the spin. Unlike the curve, 
the wrist is snapped a quarter turn inward. 


and 















The screw ball is usually pitched from an overhand ‘ 
delivery and breaks down and toward the side from 
which it is thrown. A right hand pitcher can use it most 
effectively against a left hand batter because it will “Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are regise 
then break away from the hitter. tered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


ee 
Get big-league pitching tips from Hank Wyse, Bob ~—fensive Game)—a Wheaties Library of Sports 
Feller, Virgil Trucks, Hank Borowy, Bucky Walters book. Use coupon on Wheaties package to get 
in “Want to be a Baseball Champion?” (The De- your copy of this new 32-page baseball manval. 
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=P ERMITES are the most 

communistic of all crea- 
tures. Without _ loafing, 
without sleeping, the ter- 
mite works ceaselessly like 
a machine for the termite 
colony as a whole, nevet 
for itself alone. 

There are about 1,200 
types of termites. Al- 
though their bodies are 
very primitive, their soci- 
ety is more complicated 
than that of any insect. 

The average termite is 
about a fourth of an inch 
long, with a soft, gray or 
cream-colored body. It 
often is misnamed a white 
ant. But it is not white. It 
is not an ant. The ant is 
its deadly enemy. 

In a termite colony there 
are four classes —the royal class; the 
apterous class (wingless), soldiers, and 
workers, The royal termites are normal 
males and females of darkish coloring 
with large eyes and brains and long 
thin wings. Generally a pair of this 
caste sets itself up as king and queen of 
the colony. 

Periodically, after heavy rain, a pair 
fly out of the colony, drop to the ground 
and shed their wings. They scurry into 
a hollow log or earth tunnel, burrow 
themselves a “room” in which they stay 
continually, and start raising a new 
colony. 

The king stays his tiny size, but the 
queen’s elastic belly begins to expand 
until it is an enormous four or five 
inches long, some 20,000 times bigger 
than the king. At this stage, the queen 
is an utterly helpless egg-laying factory, 
unable to move or feed herself. All she 
does is lay eggs— 4,000 to 10,000 a 
day. 

She can keep this up for 10-40 years. 
The king takes care of the first batch 
of eggs until they are hatched into 
nymphs (baby termites) that grow 
into termites or other classes. 

The apterous or wingless termites are 
smaller than the royal class and have 
tiny eyes and brains and pad-like wings. 
They do not lay eggs unless the king 
and queen die. If this crisis occurs, 
they pinch-hit for the royal pair and 
start turning out eggs. 

The male or female soldier is prac- 
tically all head — a huge head armored 
with snapping pincers, mandibles 
(jaws), and a tube from which the 
soldier squirts a gooey liquid that en- 
tangles enemy insects. 

Whenever a hole appears in the nest, 
the soldier rushes to the gap and sticks 
its big head through the hole to keep 





Termites have the 
most highly organized «+ 
society of all insects 


out the enemies and hold up the wall. 

At the bottom of the colony’s class 
system are the imperfect male and fe- 
male workers, colorless termites with- 
out eyes, who cannot breed and who 
live about three years. They are the 


; 





Historical Picture Service 
African termite nest. Many of them 
are 20 feet high and strongly built. 
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The huge termite at left 
is a queen. She can lay 
ten thousand eggs daily. 


colony’s slaving harvesters, 
nurses, masons, and un- 
dertakers. They feed the 
colony. Their food is cellu- 
lose, the tough part of 
wood, which they are able 
to digest by carrying 
around ‘protozoa , (one- 
celled animals) in their in- 
testines. The protozoa di- 
gest the wood for the 
termites. Without proto- 
zoa the termites would 
starve to death. 

Since the queen cannot 
move, the blind workers 
bring digested cellulose to 
her mouth and then lick 
her body, which is covered with sticky 
fluid that the workers find nourishing. 
There is no dirt or waste in a termite 
colony. 

The workers build the terminary, or 
termite nest. In the U. S., terminaries 
generally are mazes of passages either 
underground or in trees or in the beams 
of wooden buildings. In Africa they are 
mounds of twigs, leaves, and earth 20 
feet high and extremely strong. 

Knife down the center of such a ter- 
minary and you see in the center the 
royal chamber, surrounded by an arch 
of rooms for the workers and soldiers. 
Above these rooms are rows of food 
storage compartments, a fungus garden 
on which the nymphs graze like sheep, 
and pens for aphids (plant lice) which 
the termites keep as cows and milk by 
stroking them with their feelers. 

Above the “farming” department 
come two layers of ventilating rooms 
connected with outside air by shafts. 
Between the two ventilating layers is 
the nursery, to which workers carry the 
eggs from, the queen for incubation. 
The nursery is kept warm by tunnels 
from a furnace of fermenting grass. 

By ceaselessly gnawing galleries from 
the earth through house walls, termite 
workers ruin some $50,000,000 worth 
of property every year in the U. S.— 
7 billion dollars in the world. Because 
they won't eat poison, and never show 
themselves, and because their tunnels 
are inside wooden beams where they 
can’t be reached with insect spray, 
termites are terribly hard to combat. 

They don’t like wood treated with 
creosote or zinc chloride or phenol. 
Since without earth moisture their skins 
dry up, the best way to discourage them 
is to build basements of concrete and 
metal. Nancy GENET 
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More Romantic Dinners 


Like to order your dinner by remote 
control? John Bellion Daschner, a re- 
tired waiter ind hotel manager, has de- 
signed a table that makes this possible. 
Powered by a 1/16-horsepower motor, 
Mr. Daschner’s marvel is a restaurant 
table with a square sawed out of the top. 
Trays may be raised through this hole 
from the kitchen below. 

Here’s how the Daschner system 
works: You write your order on a card 
and drop it in a slot in the table. Down- 
stairs a buzzer rings until a waiter picks 
up your order card. When the order is 
ready, the waiter places it on trays, 
presses a button, and the trays ascend 
to your table. No tipping — no toting of 
trays. There’s also the matter of privacy. 
Mr. Daschner maintains that waiters 
have never been an aid to romance. 

Mr. Daschner is offering his table for 
the exclusive use of returning service- 
men who want to start restaurants. 


Metal Paper 

In the future, printing paper may be 
made of magnesium instead of wood 
pulp. There is an abundance of mag- 
nesium all over the world. Not only is 
it found in the ore, dolomite, of which 
there are plentiful deposits, but it can 
also be extracted from sea waters and 
brine wells. A magnesium book will be 
only one quarter as thick as a present 
day paper book, and it will last indefi- 
nitely. — R. C. 


A Brother Who Can Spare a Dime 


“Are you broke? Hungry? Need car- 
fare? Apply inside, and the clerk will 
give you 50c. No questions asked, and 
no names taken. Return it when you 
can.” 

This is the sign that a Pittsburgh 
merchant, Allen Demetrius, recently 
hung in his window. His only object — 
to help people. For some months, De- 
metrius had been noticing that well- 
dressed, apparently honest, people were 
getting caught in the city without car- 
fare or money for a meal. One night a 
hungry veteran was arrested outside De- 
Metrius’ store for stealing 3c from a 
newsstand. 

The next day Demetrius put up his 
sign. The first customer who appeared 
startled Demetrius by wanting to con- 
tribute 50c to the fund. 

Demetrius calls his organization the 
“90-50 Club.” To date he has given out 
about $300. More than 60 per cent of it 


has already been returned. 


‘—ALLEN ALBRIGHT 
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...SO THE ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION HAS GIVEN US 
#300 FOR NEW RIFLES/ 
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WHAT KIND OF RIFLES DO 
YOU WANT? 
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REMINGTON! 














COACH, WE ALL AGREE 
THAT THE REMINGTON 
MODEL $13 T IS THE 
FINEST RIFLE WE'VE 
EVER USED 

























BOY! THIS REMINGTON IS 
A HONEY! WE'LL REALLY 
POLISH OFF THE 
COMPETITION 


. THIS YEAR 































































FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 




















































There’sa lot of “know how” required to 
make a good tennis ball. You find the re- 
sults of that skill in the Wilson ““Cham- 
pionship” Tennis Ball—the last word in 
modern balls for modern play. 

The Wilson “Championship” has the 
life—the bounce~the racket rebound—that 
star players like Bobby Riggs, Don Budge 
and others demand. Leakproof... no air 
loss: Holds its course, literally flight-con- 
trolled. There is no floating or drifting. 

See your dealer. WilsonSporting Goods 
Co., Chicago, New York and other lead- 
ing cities. A Wilson & Co., Inc. subsidiary. 
































ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


WHO’S WHO 


Have you ever wondered about the 
girl behind the voice behind the com- 
mercials? Two prime examples are 
Trudy Eman and Patti Clayton, gals 
who sing their stuff with conviction, but 
who would never fool televisioners. 
Trudy is “Poor Miriam,” the Ifrium 
mouthful on the Bob Hope program. 
(NBC-Tues. at 10 p.m.). Neither poor 
in looks nor voice, Trudy resembles a 
toothpaste ad. And she can sing with 
the best of them. 

That “Chiquita Banana” commercial, 
probably the catchiest advertisement 
ever recorded, was originally warbled 
by Patti Clayton. Patti’s about as Latin 
as Paddy’s pig, and has a voice that’s 
smooth as marshmallow. She’s on a new 
song series entitled Waitin’ for Clayton 
(CBS-Mon. thru Fri., 6:15 p.m.). 


FOR FUTURE LISTENING 


The United Nations is serving as a 
theme for many NBC summer programs. 
The first of the NBC University of the 
Air series, based on the United Nations 
»theme, will begin on June 7th with Tales 
of the Foreign Service (Fri. at 11:30 
p.m.). Our Foreign Policy (Sat. at 7:00 
p.m.) will honor the U.N. beginning 
June 15th. June 27th ushers in Music 
of the United Nations (Thurs. at 11:30 
p.m.). Home Around the World will be- 
gin July 6th (Sat. at 9:00 a.m.). 


MIKE TALK 


Radio workers speak English, but not 
the King’s English! If you want a sam- 
ple, read the following: 

“The studio contained a live mike and 
a pedal pusher looking at a wood pile. 
No godbox in the studio. Not even an 
eighty-eight. You feel sure. the pedal 
pusher couldn’t possibly work on the 
wood pile, even if he had long under- 
wear. What should you do? The answer 
is simple. Kill the mike. Dead air is bet- 
ter than a turkey.” 

English translation: “A room espe- 
cially constructed for the production of 
radio programs contained a microphone 
that was connected to the complete 
electrical system used for transmission 
of radio. Also present in the studio were 
an organ player and a xylophone. But 
there was no organ in the studio. Not 
even a piano. Knowing that the organ 
player couldn’t play a xylophone, even 
if he had sheet music, what should you 
do? Disconnect the microphone circuit. 
Complete silence is better than complete 
failure of a program.” — From Radio Ak 





(All program hours listed are E,S.T.) 
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the reasons why English and mathe- 
matics are either required or strong- 
ly emphasized in the school curriculum? 
Does their frequent griping about vo- 
cabulary drills and math problems in- 
dicate disinterest in these subjects? 
Results of a recent Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion survey, sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines, indicate exactly 
the opposite. The students took an ex- 
tremely practical viewpoint and showed 
a realistic appreciation of their high 
school courses. 


je high school students “blind” to 


The survey quizzed 84,189 senior 
and junior high school students through- 
out the nation on which one subject 
they considered of greatest all-around 
value after high school graduation. 

English was rated tops by the girls 
and came in second with the boys. 
Mathematics scored first place on the 
boys’ list. 

Further evidence of a practical ap- 
proach to their school work was shown 
by the girls’ strong vote for Commer- 
cial subjects, giving them second high- 
est rating; Home Economics courses, 
third. Occupational courses were a close 
third on the boys’ list. 

High school boys rated most valuable 
school subjects in the following order: 


1. Mathematics 25% 
2. English 20% 
3. Occupational Training 18% 
4. Science 14% 
5. Social Studies 7% 


Students Rate English, Math 
Of Greatest All-Around Value 


6. Physical Education 6% 
7. Commercial Courses 5% 
8. The Arts 3% 
9. Home Economics 1% 
10. Undecided 1% 
The girls’ line-up: 
1. English 31% 
2. Commercial Courses 24% 
3. Home Economics 19% 
4. Science 7% 
5. Social Studies 6.4% 
6. The Arts 4.6% 
7. Mathematics 4% 
8. Physical Education 2% 
9. Occupational Training 1% 
10. Undecided 1% 


Hundreds of individual interviews, 
obtained by high school newspaper 
members of ISO, proved the common- 
sense point of view of the students. 
Typical of their comments on the high- 
est ranking subjects are the following: 
English: 

“Being able to express ideas in speech 
and writing is one of the greatest assets 
of success in any field.” 

“Speech and grammar are necessary 
in daily life, on any job, or among any 
group of people. A knowledge of them 
gives you poise and self-confidence.” 

“A person is judged by the way he 
talks and writes.” 

Mathematics: 

“The world is becoming more me- 
chanically-minded every day. A knowl- 
edge of math is required in almost every 


job.” 





“Math develeps quick thinking and 
sharp wits.” 


Commercial Courses: 


“Such training offers opportunities to 
enter many types of business. It gives 
you fundamentals which will help you 
hold any job.” 


Occupational Training: 


“Teaches you to use your hands, as 
well as your mind, and offers a variety 
of jobs to the person who is, as yet, un- 
decided about his life’s work.” 


Home Economics: 

“Practical knowledge every girl 
should have. If she is going to make a 
living, such training equips her for 
many jobs. And she'll be a better home- 
maker.” 

Science: 

“We are living in a scientific age 

when new fields of work will open up. 
. Science is in everyday life; it’s 
what we do.” 

Those who rated Social Studies high- 
est commented on its importance in 
training for citizenship, particularly in 
these days of national and international 
tension. As one student put it: “In this 
age nearly everyone has something to 
do with his government and the world 
has become so small that we need to 
understand and get along with the rest 
of the world, if we are to have peace.” 

Many others indicated that, if they 
had been asked for second choices, they 
would have named the citizenship val- 
ues of Social Studies. 

Physical Education and The Arts re- 
ceived fewer votes because the major- 
ity of students felt that, unless they had 
career plans in these fields, they could 
not rate these subjects of prime im- 
portance, 





Small Towns Contest Winners 


EAR Ye! Hear Ye! Gather ‘round 

ye old town crier for the SMALL 
TOWNS CONTEST WINNERS! Here 
are the 13 boys and girls who wrote 
what Scholastic Magazines’ editors con- 
sidered the best letters on why they 
liked (or didn’t like) their home towns. 
Some of the winners were full ot praise 
for their home towns, others told why 
they could hardly wait to get out of 
the old town and head for the big city. 
We hope the boys and girls enjoyed 
writing about their home towns as much 
as we enjoyed reading about them. 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


MARY VAN GORDEN, Grade 11, 
Black River Falls (Wisconsin) H.S., 
Teacher, Mrs. Olga R. Olson, Popula- 


. tion — 2,539. 





SECOND PRIZE: $15 


BOB STOLTZ, Grade 10, Gettysburg 
(Ohio) H.S., Teacher, Mrs. Marguerite 
Stoltz, Population — 500. 

THIRD PRIZE: $10 

JOAN SCHROFF, Grade 12, Sike- 
ston (Missouri) H.S., Teacher, Miss 
Uriel H. Shaw, Population — 5,676. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $2 


Rita Loudagin, Grade 10, Fort Ben- 
ton (Montana) H.S., Teacher, Miss 
Helen Gessaman, Population — 1,400. 

Henrietta McClain, Rossville (Kan- 
sas) H.S., Population — 701. 

Ann Zimmerman, St. Boniface H.S., 
Westphalia, Iowa, Population — 128. 

Virginia Buck, Grade 11, Rock Port 
(Mo.) H.S., Teacher, Miss Della Doug- 


las; Home town, Corning, Missouri, 
Population — 279. 

Raymond Tronzo, Grade 12, Punxsu- 
tawny (Pennsylvania) H.S., Teacher, 
Miss Margaret C. Boles, Population — 
9,000. 

Lyn MacDonald, Grade 10, Bonita 
Union High School, La Verne, Califor- 
nia, Teacher, Miss Bernice Carpenter; 
Home town, Big Pines, Cal., Popula- 
tion — 125, 

Bob Kemmery, Grade 12, Ravenna 
(Ohio) H.S., Teacher, Miss Ruth Juve, 
Population, 8,538. 

Louise A. Rounds, Grade 12, Berlin 
(N. H.) H.S., Headmaster, Daniel W. 
MacLean; Home town, West Milan, 
New Hampshire, Population — 700. 

Kay Akamine, Grade 11, Waipahu 
High School, Waipahu, Oahu, Territory 
of Hawaii, Teacher, Mrs. Margaret R. 
Martin, Population — 6,906. 






















































“I'd like a new frame 


around this stringing, please .. .’ 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 





... for winning speed 
. + for tough-gut stamina 











Bill Tilden moves in for a forehand shot during cham- | 
pionship play. Tilden uses Armour Tested Gut exclusively 


Choose 
ARMOUR TESTED GUT 


You getpre-proved quality when you have 
aracket restrung with Armour Tested Gut. 
It’s pre- seugued for speed—resiliency— | 
lasting strength...tested on the court for | 
actual performance. Togetthebestyoucan | 
buy, always specify Armour Tested Gut. | 


Armour provides a tested racket 
gut at the price you want to pay 


Tilden Championship — Bill Tilden’s 
own choice for tournament play 

Tilden Junior—Tough, long-wearing gut 
—moderately priced. 

Super Special—The preferred racket gut 
for all-around use. 

Davis Cup — High quality, fast courna- 
ment strings. 

Varsity— The collegians’ favorite 

Gold Star — Quality racket gut at a low 


|_ARMOUR and Company— 

















| Mildred Bailey. 
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JAZZ, SWING 


+ Drink Hearty (Victor) by Henry 
“Red” Allen Orch., featuring J. C. Hig- 
ginbotham. A cute ensemble vocal, but 
not much jazz and certainly not enough 
Higgy. 

+++ Jealous (Majestic) by Johnny 
Guarnieri. With Cozy Cole and Bob 
Haggert furnishing a nice subtle off- 
beat rhythm, Johnny embroiders this 
classic imaginatively with that sharp, 
tinkling piano style of his. On the B 
side, ++ Make Believe, Johnny is in 
the same good form, 

+ Swing Angel (Columbia) by 
Benny Goodman Orch. Here’s one an- 


| gel that Benny will never get by St. 


Peter; strictly on the commercial side, 
vintage 1936. Turnover, + It’s the Talk 
of the Town, is slush. 

++ Frim Fram Sauce (Columbia) 
by Les Brown’s Orch. A swell Butch 
Stone vocal and somebody's inspired 
bass puts this in the must-hear class. 

+ Wild Root (Columbia) by Woody 
Herman Orch. A lot of sound and fury 
signifying the absence of a good jazz 
theme. 

+ Bunk Johnson’s Album (Victor). 
66-year-old Bunk and his ancient New 
Orleans sidekicks haven’t the push for 
Dixieland anymore. But in this four- 
disc album, they capture the parade 
flavor of the original New Orleans jazz. 
Top sides (to our way of thinking) are 
High Society and When the Saints Go 
Marching In. 


VOCALS 

++ September Song (Majestic) 
by Jack Leonard. A terrific ballad (best 
of the year for our money), sung mov- 
ingly by an ever-improving baritone. 

++ Tumbling Tumbleweeds (Co- 
lumbia) by Kate Smith. A nice sub- 
dued Kate doesn’t let some weird har- 
monizing (4 Chicks and Chuck) get 
her down. You'll also like ++ Just a 
Little Fond Affection on the turnover. 

+++ In Love in Vain (Majestic) by 
A fine Jerome Kern 
ballad sung with feeling by Queen Mil- 
dred. A Calypso number on the B side, 
++ All That Glitters Is Not Gold, 
makes this platter a must-buy. 

+++ Bones, Bones, Bones (Colum- 
bia) by Golden Gate Quartet. A great 
quartet at its best. Same goes for flip- 
over, +++ Moses Smote the Waters. 
4 Frank Sinatra Album (Co- 


& ® Sharps mS 6 


#+£ Good. 


oA x 
Flats # ? 


ps Pe + Best. 


lumbia). The finest crooning ever put 
into a collection. Eight terrific sides 
sung simply, sincerely and musically. 
(Honest, fellows, we don’t wear bobby 
socks! ) 

+ Jo Stafford Album (Capitol). 
Typical Stafford stuff, with a lot of nice 
brass behind her. Good news for the 
Jo fans. 


SEMI-CLASSICAL 


+ Cornish Rhapsody (Victor 10”) 
by Henri René and studio orchestra 
with Vladimir Sokoloff, pianist. Writ- 
ten as background music for an English 
movie, this is a sugared-up imitation of 
Rachmaninoff, 

+++ Romberg’s Desert Song (Co- 
lumbia). Dennis Morgan once more ex- 
ercises his tonsils on The Desert Song, 
One Flower Alone in Your Garden, and 
The Riff Song. 

+ Ferde Grofe’s Grand Canyon 
Suite (Victor) by Toscanini and N.B.C. 
Symphony orchestra. Performance is 
polished, but music lacks substance and 
originality. 


CLASSICAL 

++ Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite 
(Victor) by Desire Defauw and Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra. This suite, 
one of Prokofieff’s earliest works, shows 
that the composer was years ahead of 
his time, and unquestionably a major 
influence on contemporary music. 

Originally written as ballet music, 
the Scythian Suite captures the exulta- 
tion and fury of the pagan Scythians, a 
nomadic race who once inhabited the 
steppes south of Russia. 

+ ++ Stravinsky’s The Song of the 
Nightingale (Victor) by Eugene Goos- 
ens and Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. This music is based on one of the 
most ch arming of Chinese fairy tales. 

H++#+H Prokofieff's Seventh Piano 
Sensis (Vv ictor) by Vladamir Horowitz, 
pianist. Master-technician Horowitz 
gives an exciting and exact rendition. 

++ Bizet’s Symphony in C Major 
(Columbia) by Artur Rodzinski and 
the N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony. This 
is one of Bizet’s few ventures outside 
his favorite form, the opera. Expertly 
performed here, the symphony has 
much charm and vitality, although it is 
somewhat imitative of earlier masters. 
It is remarkable that Bizet composed 
this symphony when he was only 17. 
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Yes, sir, this is the 
week. On Tuesday 
(May 14), the ten- 
nis teams of 15 Eu- 
ropean countries are 
meeting in the first 
round of the world’s 
_.. tennis champion- 
| ship. Later on, five 
<4 more countries will 

join the “racket.” 
They’re all out to 
cop the top trophy of tennis — the 
Davis Cup, symbol of the world’s title. 

Compared to Davis Cup play, the 
world series is kid stuff. After all, the 
baseball classic features just two Amer- 
ican teams. The Davis Cup takes in 
anywhere from 20 to 30 nations all over 
the world! 

Here’s how the world’s tennis crown 
is decided: First, the defending champs 
automatically enter the finals — they 
don't have to play in the elimination. 

All the challengers meet in zone 
playoffs, There is a European zone, an 
American zone, a Pacific zone, and a 
South American zone. 





ae 


Parker 


Davis Cup Cake 


The winners of these playoffs meet 
in an inter-zone contest, with the victor 
going on to play the defending champ 
in the finals, which is called the Chal- 
lenge Tie. 

By the luck of the draw, the two 
strongest teams in the European zone, 
Great Britain and France, will cross 
rackets in the first round, 

Four nations will meet in the Amer- 
ican zone. The United States will play 
the Philippines in the first round, at the 
same time Mexico is taking on Canada. 

Everybody and his Uncle Mortimer 
know who will meet in the Challenge 
Tie — the United States and Australia. 
They're easily the two strongest teams 
in the world. 

The Aussies are the defending 
champs, having copped the Cup in 
1939, the last time play was held. The 
Aussies still have their old aces — John- 
ny Bromwich, perhaps the world’s 
No. 1 player, and Adrian Quist. In ad- 
dition, they have a flashy newcomer in 
Dinny Pails. 

Uncle Sam owns a flock of fine fuzz- 
swatters. Our top player, Frankie 





Two-fisted ace Johnny Bromwich will 
help Australia defend the Davis Cup. 


Parker, is sure to make the team. Be- 
hind him, we have Bill Talbert, Jack 
Kramer, Ted Schroeder, Budge Patty, 
and Don McNeill. 

The championship will be decided 
late in December at the Kooyong Sta- 
dium in Melbourne (Australia). Pre- 
diction: Australia to beat the U. S., four 
matches to one. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 








over a half million strings. 


use nylon strings. . 


The Army and Navy wanted the 
best. Before supplying rackets to 
the boys on the fighting fronts, 
they tested all types of material 
used for tennis racket strings. Re- 
sult: they bought nylon—totaling 


You, too, will want nylon strings 
for the same reasons. Even water 
doesn’t harm nylon. And since ny- 
lon is a single filament, it cannot 
fray. Right there you get rid of the 
two biggest causes of string failure. 
No wonder nylon wears longer! 

And their playing qualities? Some 
of the leading amateurs and pros 
. agree they 







that the Army and Navy 
“ used nylon strings 


all over the world? 


, , 
over 1/2 million of em 


have liveliness, touch, control. Try 
nylon this year... you’ll be a ny- 
lon fan for life. In new rackets... 
in restringing jobs. At your deal- 
er’s. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 
505, Arlington, N. J. * 


DU PONT NYLON 


TENNIS AND BADMINTON STRINGS 










REGENTS 
EXAMS and ANSWERS 





American History Chemistry 
Modern Gee, Physics 

Piane G E i 
Trigonometry Spanish 3 years 


Saprnediene Algebra 
Advanced Algebra 
General Biology 


SEND 35¢ PER COPY TO 


BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 


Spagish 2 years 
French 3 years 
French 2 years 
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@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 





















improve your game 


tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
wee 1 court tactics and stra- 

tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 


copy today! 


CLIP COUPON...MAIL TODAY! 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 61 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 





“’Stroking 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: 
with Vincent Richards.” 
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ships. To help you | 


he offers you his new | 


Clip the coupon now. | 
Send for your FREE | 





1. THE “BIG 4” AT PARIS 


Score yourself for each of the follow- 
ing which you can answer correctly. A 
perfect score nets you 35. 


The Foreign Minsters of the Big 
4 are holding a conference in: 

a. New York c. Paris 

b. London d. Berlin 

The meeting aims to draft peace 
| treaties with: 
a. Italy and the former Axis satellite 

countries in Europe. 

b. Japan and German. 
c. all former enemies of the Allies. 
d. Italy alone. 





3. Russia demands 

a. control of all former Italian col- 
onies. 

b. Trieste be made a free port. 

c. return of the Dodecanese 
to Greece. 

d. sole trusteeship of Tripolitania and 
Eritrea. 


4. Under the 1944 armistice 
| Russia took Bessarabia from: 


islands 


| 


terms, 


a. Italy c. Yugoslavia 
b. Romania d. Bulgaria 
5. She also detached Transylvania 


from: 
ec. Czex hoslo- 
vakia 
b. Greece d. Finland 
6. The treaty with Finland will be 
| drafted by: 
a. the Big 4 
b. Russia and Britain 


c. Russia alone 
| d. all the United Nations 


a. Hungary 





My score 





il. OL 


Here’s one to find out how much you 
know about an important resource. 
Score yourself 5 each, perfect score 20. 


1. Most of the world’s oil comes from 


a. porous c. oil pools 
rock d. undersea 
b. granite wells 


Tryptane is the name for 
} a. crude oil c. anew 
b. illuminating gasoline 
gas d. a well-drill 
8. 78 per 
produced in 


cent of the world’s oil is 


a. the Far East basin 

b. the Caribbean basin 

c. the Mediterranean basin 
d. the North Polar basin 





Perfect Score 100%. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


ee WEEK'S Quiz 
NTS OF THis ISSUE 


4. U.S. oil companies have complete 
rights to drill in 
c. Egypt 
d. Iraq 


a. Ethiopia 
b. Iran 


My score 


Ill. BUILDERS OF AMERICA: BRYAN 
Check your knowledge of American 
history by underlining the correct word 
or phrase in each of the following. 
Score yourself 6 each, perfect score 30. 
1. Bryan first won national attention 
as a Representative from 
a. Nebraska c. Missouri 
b. New York d. California 
2. For more than thirty years he was 
a leader of the 
a. Eastern moneyed interests 
b. Democratic party 
c. fight against unlimited coinage of 
silver 
d. Senate 
Bryan conducted his fight through 
a. The Fed- 


oo 


c. The Com- 


eralist moner 
b. The N. Y. d. The Lib- 
Tribune erator 


4. He ran for the presidency, but 
was defeated by 
a. Cleveland c. Hoover 
b. Wilson d. McKinley 
5. From 1913 to 1915 he served as 
a. Secretary of State 
b. Secretary of Commerce 
c. Attorney-General 
d. Secretary of the Interior 


My score 


IV. KEEPING UP WITH THE NEWS 


Here’s a quiz based on the current 
news. Underline the correct word or 
phrase. Score yourself 5 each, perfect 
score 15. 

The new French Constitution calls 
for 

a. a strong executive 

b. a single-chamber Assembly 

c. outlawing of the Communist party 

d. a two-party government 

The newly elected President of 
the future Philippine Republic is 

a. Osmena c. Roxas 

b. McNutt d. Quezon 

3. The State Dept. announced rec- 
ognition of the government of Tito’s 


a. Czecho- c. Poland 
slovakia 
b. Yugoslavia d. Greece 


My score Total score—_—__.—. 
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(SESH-uhn), 
up, usually referring to the transfer of 


cession 


p. 4. A giving 


fland. Do not confuse with session, a 
meeting. 
distillation (dihs-tih-LAY-shun), p. 


20. Process of separating out certain 
parts of a liquid, by heat treating or 
other methods, Gasoline is distilled 
from crude oil. 

probe, p. 20. As a noun, a slender 
metal instrument used to search into 
wounds or openings; in oil mining, an 
electric rod used to detect oil*also, a 
general investigation. 

stratigraphic (stra-tih-GRAPH-ick, 
pronounce the first a as in cat), p. 7. 
Having to do with the study of strata, 
the different layers of soil, minerals, 
and rock below the earth. 

terminary (TUHR-mih-nare-ee), p. 
22. A termites’ nest. 
(reff-uhr-ENN-dum), p 
8. A vote in which the voters decide 
some matter or question; also, a direct 
vote by citizens on a matter already 
passed by a lawmaking body. 


referendum 


SAY IT RIGHT 

Karelia (kuh-REEL-yuh), p. 4. 

Helsinki (HEHL-sing-kee), p. 4. 
Also called Helsingfors (HEHL-sing- 
forz). 

Trieste (TREE-ehst), p. 4. Some- 
times the Italian pronunciation is used, 
TREE-ehs-tee. 

Tripolitania (TRIP-o-lih-TAH-nyah), 

. 4, 

’ Sergio Osmena (SEHR-hyo Os-MEH- 
nyah), p. 8. Watch out for the pro- 
nunciation of the g in names like this 
which come from the Spanish, 

Manuel Roxas (mah-NWEL Ro- 
hahs), p. 8. Another name of Spanish 
background. In Spanish, x takes on a 
throaty h sound. 


SPELL IT RIGHT 


On each line you see the right way 
and the wrong way to spell a word. 


Draw a line through the WRONG 

spelling. 
Puzzel Puzzle 
Recommend Recomend 
Exersise Exercise 
Choclate Chocolate 
Gladden Gladen 
Reparations Reperations 
Revolutionery Revolutionary 
Progressive Progresive 
Syllable Sylable 


DON’T LOOK NOW. Here are the 
answers, printed upside down. 

» “apqeijAs ‘aarsserzZoid ‘AreuoynnjoAer 

meppels ‘ayejoooyo ‘asforexe ‘puswiuiooer ‘ajzzng 


Proof Positive 


A guard from the lunatic asylum 
rushed up to a farmer on the road and 
said: “I’m looking for an escaped luna- 
tic. Did he pass this way?” 

The farmer puffed thoughtfully on 
his corncob pipe and asked: “What did 
he look like?” 

“He’s short,” said the guard, “and he 
is very thin and weighs about 350 
pounds.” 

The farmer looked at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“How can a man be short and thin 
and still weigh 350 pounds?” 

“Don’t act so surprised,” replied the 
guard angrily, “I told you he was crazy.” 

England Hospital Review 


Literally Speaking 


“I saw my first pin-up gal back in 
95,” said Grandpappy Slocum. 

“Who was she, Gramps?” his soldier 
grandson asked. 

“A rural school teacher who tried to 
hop a barbed wire fence on her way to 
the school house.” 


New World Jingle 


Lost a button? Lost a pin? 
Lost a cuff-link, gold or tin? 
Lost a profit, gross or net? 
Get a Pocket Radarette! 


Al Graham in New York Times 


Eaten in Parts 


Joe Frisco, the comedian, was remin- 
iscing about his early days in show 
business. 

“It w-w-w-was so t-t-t-tough, once,” 
said Joe, “that I ate a p-p-p-perform- 
ing p-p-p-parrot....” 

“What was it like?” asked the inter- 
viewer. 

“Not b-b-b-bad,” responded Joe. 

“Yes, but what did it taste like?” 

“Oh, t-t-t-turkey, chicken, w-w-w- 
wild duck. . . . That p-p-p-parrot could 
imitate anything!” 

Hollywood Reporter 


Partial Resemblance 


Smithers: “Look, there’s a dead ani- 
mal over there; it has stripes.” 

Blithers: “Let's get along — it’s either 
a skunk or an infantry sergeant.” 


Farm Journal 


Can‘t Get a Thing 


Customer: “I want to buy a plow.” 

Clerk: “Sorry, we have no plows.” 

Customer: “This is a heck of a drug 
store!” 


Can She Cook, Too? 


“Dad,” said the only son not in serv- 
ice, “I'd like to marry after harvest.” 
» “Why wait so long, son?” inquired 
papa. “Maybe she can run a binder.” 














Here’s One to Whittle 
With Super-Sharp X- acto 


All you need is a little pine, a little 
patience, and a No. 6 all-metal X-acto 
Knife. You needn’t be an expert. X-acto 
is so easy to control, it adds skill to 
your wrist. 

One of 25 fun-to-make projects in 
the new booklet, “Whittling Is Easy 
With X-acto!” Send 10c for a copy. 


Easier to Handle 
Safer, Surer 


Here’s the whittler’s delight 

. an all-metal X-acto Knife, 
with special assortment of 
whittling blades. Firm-grip 
handle, designed for safety 
and precise control. Ideal for 
curves and corners. Complete 
with wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 50c 
to $12.50. 



















WANT A PONY ALL YOUR OWN? 











CUT PERFECT MATS 
New X-acto Knife Guide and 
Beveler Is Simple, Foolproof Tool 


Designed like a T-square, with 
non-slip ridging; holds firm and 
straight on your work. The 
smooth block slide and visible 
30-inch scale help prevent over- 
cutting. Made of light but sturdy 
magnesium. $7.50 complete with 
No. 6 All-Metal X-acto Mat 
Knife and two No. 24 blades. 








Bay where you see this sign. At your 
Hardware, Hobby or Gift Shop 





x-acto 


KNIVES & TOOLS 


Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











Ask your dealer for the 
1946 Softball Rule 
Book or send 10¢ 
in stamps or coin 
to Hillerich & 
Bradsby, Dept. 
S-32, Louisville 
2, Ky. 
fr 





Softballers all over 
America are follow- 
ing the lead of the 
Greats of Baseball who 
won hitting fame with 
genuine Louisville Slug- © 
Bats. be in Softball 

as in Baseba 

it pays to 9 
with the best! 



















SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 





HANDY HELPER'S 
J ve 


Whatcomesin 
hearly every 
hue 
From Emerald 
Green to 
Azure Blue? 
What trims a 
booth, a ‘sym 
ali 


When ome 
and tacked 
upon the wall? 

















For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN'‘’S 


Tennis and Badminton ~ strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. . 

Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


- THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47tn Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 




















Always Prepared 


A friend of ours, lunching in a crowd- 
ed midtown restaurant, broached to his 
waitress the subject of a second lump 
of sugar and was sternly turned down. 
When she had gone, he felt a tug at 
his sleeve and looked up into the eyes 
of a fragile-appearing old lady who had 
been sitting at the next table. 

“Here you are, young man,” the old 
lady said in a conspiratorial whisper, 
and pressed into his hand a lump of 
sugar that she had undoubtedly dredged 
up from a large mesh reticule she had 
with her. “I always carry some. In case 


I meet a horse, you know.” 
New Yorker 


Danger, Inc. 


Have you heard the one about the 
excited man who reported: “With my 
own eyes I saw the most unbelievable 
sight a man could imagine. It happened 
in Alaska. A hunter lost his dog and 
went searching for him in the snow. 
He found him frozeu to a tree. It was 
too cold and the ice had thickened so 
quickly that the hunter, in trying to 
chop away the tree, also became frozen 
and died of the cold. This I saw with 
my own eyes.” 

“And what happened to you?” 
asked. 

“What could happen to me,” he 
shrugged, “in the fourth row at Radio 
City Music Hall?” 


he was 


Leonard Lyons 


Be Patient! 


Doctor: “How is the boy who swal- 
lowed the half-dollar?” 
Nurse: “No change yet, Doctor.” 


B.F.A. Mercury, Bellows, Vt. 


Playing Hookey 


Dana Andrews, on location with a 
20th Century-Fox film unit at Orange, 
California, was beset by autograph 
hounds. One of them was a little girl 
about eight years old, who asked for 
two autographs. 

Dana, who has a school-age son, 
asked her if her parents knew she 
wasn’t in school that day. The girl as- 


sured him she had her parents’ per- 
mission to be where she was. 
“What about your teacher then?” 


Dana asked. “Do you think she’d like 
your playing hookey?” 


The girl pointed to the crowd of | 


people standing nearby. “Who do you 
think I’m getting the other autograph 
for? Teacher’s waiting over there.” 


Sleepytime Al 


Alfred Hitchcock, famous movie di- 
rector, used to weigh over 300 pounds. 
It was a habit of his to eat heavily and 
doze at the table after dinner. 

One evening during a party at pro- 
ducer David Selznick’s house, Mrs. 
Hitchcock found her husband asleep 


in a chair. She awakened him. “Let’ss 
go home,” she suggested. 
Hitchcock blinked. “It’s much too 


early. That would be fearfully rude,” 
he murmured, going back to sleep, 


Efficiency Pays — Off 


This is the story about a new effi- 
ciency expert. Walking through a fac- 
tory, he spied a fellow with sleeves 
rolled up, lolling in a chair, smoking a 
cigarette. 

The efficiency expert asked the loafer: 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Nothing.” 

“How much do you get a week?” 

“g35 > 

“When is your week up?” 

“Friday.” 

“Well you don’t have to wait till Fri- 
day.” With this the efficiency expert 
wrote a note on a scrap of paper and 
said, “Take this to the cashier and 
she'll give you $35— and get out of 
here.” 

As the loafer was walking out, count- 
ing his money, the efficiency expert 
asked a clerk, “What’s the name of the 
fellow I just fired?” 

I don’t know,” was the answer. “He 
comes in here once in a while —he 
works in that store across the street.” 


Not on the Map! 


When John Marquand, the novelist, 
was leaving for the Pacific on a war- 
time foreign-corresponding junket, he 
entertained by fashionable San 
Francisco. 

At one party, during a lull in the 
conversation, a matron asked him about 
his two sons, how they were doing, 
where they were, etc. 

Marquand replied: “Well, one of my 
boys is in Okinawa and the other is in 
diapers.” 

The lady looked bewildered: 
really! Where is Diapers?” 


was 


“Oh, 


Counterpoints 


Telewriting? 


Sue: “Don’t interrupt me now. I’m 
busy writing to my boy friend.” 


True: “But why are you writing so 
slowly?” 
Sue: “He can’t read very fast.” 
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ollowing 
the Films 


“Tops, don’t miss. 
“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


MAKE MINE MUSIC (A Walt 
YM Disney Production. Released by 
RKO.) 


Walt Disney’s new full-length produc- 
tion is a series of ten features, all of 
which make use of music in some way. 
Make Mine Music draws upon such 
various musical talents as those of Nel- 
son Eddy, Dinah Shore, Andy Russell, 
Benny Goodman, the Andrews Sisters 
and Sergei Prokofieff. While Disney is 
always good entertainment, his current 
offering, sad to say, is no Fantasia or 
Pinocchio. 

Though the picture as a whole seems 
mediocre and lacks freshness, there are 
sequences of considerable charm. We 
particularly enjoyed: 

The Martins and the Coys — that 
rowdy saga of old-time backwoods 
feuding. (Sung by the King’s Men.) 

Johnny Fedora and Alice Bluebon- 
net —a fanciful tale of two hats who 
fall in love. (Sung by the Andrews Sis- 
ters. ) 

After You’re Gone—a _ Disney-eye 
view of the Benny Goodman Quartet 
at work. The instruments in the quartet 
come to life, and their antics do seem 
to suggest the very spirit of jive. 

All the Cats Join In — Goodman’s mu- 
sic features again as Disney serves up a 
pleasant satire on the bobby-sox-juke- 
box crowd. 

The Whale Who Wanted to Sing at 
the Met — This number introduces Wil- 
lie the Wale, a Disney character who 
should win your heart. (Willie is in- 
debted to Nelson Eddy for his fine 
voice. ) 


my 
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) All the Cats Joined In — an amusing 


ey satire on the bobby-soxers. 








A National Magazine for world 
history, geography and civics class- 
es published weekly during the 
school year (32 issues). Contents 
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in-Chief © JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to 
the Publisher © G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, 
Vice President and Director of Advertising © 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, trl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsam, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
lass, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 


Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more 
subscriptions to one address) 40 cents each a 
semester (16 issues). Single subscriptions, Teach- 
ers Edition, $1.25 a year (32 issues). Single 
copy: 10 cents. 

. 
Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 


tion or Advertising, to: WORLD WEEK, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





You’re watching a school game from 
the sidelines, drinking a bottle of soda 
pop. Someone jostles you and some of 
the pop is spilled on the boy next to 
you. Should you: 

A. Walk away quickly? 

B. Apologize and help repair the 
damage? 

C. Empty the rest of the bottle on 
him? 
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Its Good toSee# 
Good lackle Again | 


That's exactly what we overheard anglers say 
when they saw the first South Bend Quality 
Tackle made since the war! Here are rods, reels, 
lines and baits now being made. Not enough 
for all, it’s true, so see your dealer early. 









Two Great Fiy Rods — Nos. 47 and 59 
The No. 47 Fly Rod, shown here, is the favorite of an- 
lers who want the extra snap and fast action of flame- 
goished split bamboo. Exclusive South Bend Comficient 
Grip and end-locking reel seat. The popular No. 59, 
lower in price, is also in production. 


é Most Popular Automatic Fly Reel 
When you try an Oren-O-Matic, 
you'll know why it’s the favorite 
of fly rod anglers. Two sizes: ‘ 
No. 1130, capacity 26 yards D line; q 
No. 1140, capacity 34 yards D line. 





Dependable Black-Oreno — Now 
Braided of NYLON 
World-famed Black-Oreno is now 
being made—of NYLON! Smooth, 
pliable, easier casting, longer lasting, 
new moderate prices. Made in 12, 15, 

20, 25, and 30-pound tests. 





The No. 1991 FISH-OBITE 
We wish we could make 
enough of these wonder baits 
to meet the demand! Made 
of indestructible plastic, in 
famous South Bend red ar- 
rowhead, white body pattern. 
Fishing Photo Book— FREE. A 48-page book filled with ac- 
tion photos —every one a winner in the South Bend Fishi 
Photo Contest. Send card asking for ‘‘Fishing Photo Book. 


South Bend Bait Company, 877 High St., South Bend 23, ind. I: 


SOUTH BEND 
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You’ll always like 
your Ball-Band 
Sport Shoes, for they 

look and feel so good. And 
listen! Your mother will like them, 


too—they wash so quick and clean 





















—the soles don’t mark up floors. 
There are not enough to go ’round 
yet ... so ask at the store where 
you see the Red Ball trade-mark. 


BALL-BAN 


KID COULD HAVE 


SPORT SHOES! 
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LOOK FOR THE REO BALL IN 
THE STORE ... AND THE RED 
BALL ON THE SOLE OF THE SHOE 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


MISHAWAKA 
INDIANA 
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UMMER time means camera time. 
For the first time in five years film 
and cameras — new cameras — will be 
on store shelves. For the teacher who 
takes pictures for classroom or club use, 
or just for personal use, Scholastic Maga- 
zines have gathered this summary of 
what is new in the photographic world. 
Eastman’s new Kodak Reflex has 


built-in flash synchronization. Upper - 


and lower lenses are identical F/3.5 
lenses, except that the lower one is 
coated. The two lenses have interlock- 
ing edges. You focus by moving the 
upper lens with the thumb while you 
look in the view finder. 

The Ansco Reflex has a peek-into for 
setting stops and speeds, 

The new Argoflex is beginning to 
reach the market, and is said to be mod- 
elled after the German Rolleiflex. Argus 
also has a new 35 mm. camera with a 
trick view finder which magnifies the 
viewed image. 

You may have the idea that Ameri- 
can-made lenses aren’t as good as lenses 
made abroad. This is no longer true. 
The light-transmitting properties of 
glass have been increased, and flare 
eliminated by scientific research. This 
is done by treating interior air-glass sur- 
faces with a chemical. Eastman Kodak 
has a radically new optical glass. 

New cameras show great range in 
price as well as size. The expensive 
($100 to $150) Ansco Reflex “35,” the 
first high quality precision reflex cam- 
era ever made in America; the more 
moderately priced ($30 to $40) Ansco 
Speedex “45,” similar in construction 
to the “35”; are in economic contrast 
to the Ansco Clipper ($6.50). The 
Ansco PB20 and PD16 Pioneers have 
built-in flash synchronizing devices per- 
mitting snapshots indoors at night by 
the use of an inexpensive accessory 
flash unit. 

Ansco also offers a color film with 
which brilliant color pictures showing 
no appreciable “granularity” can be 
made even with ordinary cameras and 
darkroom facilities. In addition, color 
printing materials based on the same 
general principles are being made. To 
expose the color film, no special tech- 
Mique is required, although the usual 
fecommendations for color photography 


lapply. Ansco Color Filters for color 





Photography have been made available 





What’s New in Cameras 


in two grades (lens and printing) to 
meet the requirements of two essen- 
tially different needs — taking color pho- 
tographs and printing them. Photog- 
raphers who do their own developing 
will be interested in the booklet Proc- 
essing Ansco Color Sheet Film, which 
may be ordered from: Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Ansco has promised a color negative 
film of 32 Weston speed. It is still in 
the test stage, but when it is marketed, 
it will mean real speed in this type of 
color photography. Ansco Color Film, 





One of Eastman’s new cameras. 


the positive transparency kind, is now 
to be had in 120 and 620 rolls, as well 
as 35 mm. 

More Reflex Cameras 


The Eastman Kodak Co. offers the 
Kodak Medalist, in a new and improved 
form. The new model is designed and 
constructed with the exact care of a 
fine precision miniature camera, but 
produces 2%” x 3%” pictures. An ingeni- 
ous gadget put out by Eastman is the 
Snapshot Kodaguide. This is a four-page 
folding card which guides your expos- 
ure for Plus-X, Verichrome Super-XX, 
Pantatomic-X, Kodachrome, and Koda- 
color— both for indoor and outdoor 
lighting. These guides are almost as 
accurate as an exposure meter. Kodak 
also puts out a lens guide for copying 
and small-object photography. Begin- 
ners interested in color photography 
can pick up Eastman’s two pamphlets in 
any camera store—Tips for Better 
Kodacolor Pictures, and Make Every 
Exposure Count. 


The Kodak 35, with range finder, and 


i ae 





the Kodak Ektra, are two cameras that 
are extremely well-adapted for the pro- 
duction of 35 mm. color slides for vis- 
ual education use. The Kodak Ektra 
has supplementary lenses permitting 
either a wide angle or a variety of 
telephoto effects. 

Argus, Inc. announces specifications 
of Argoflex twin lens reflex cameras: 
color corrected £/4.5 lens, speeds of 
from 1/10 to 1/200th and depth of 
field calculator. It uses 620 and 120 
roll film and sells for $54.80 including 
leather case and tax. 

The Haneel. Co., 2100 Hyde Park 
Blvd., Los Angeles 44, Calif., have a 
Tri-Vision camera, especially equipped 
with Lestra-Lite Color Corrected hard 
coated lens. Dual syncro-shutters, fixed 
focus, built-in view finder featured. 

Stereo-Realist, a camera manufac- 
tured by David White Co., Milwaukee 
12, Wisc., utilizes regular 35 mm. color 
or black-and-white films, and produces 
15 stereo pairs on a standard 18-ex- 
posure roll. It is sold with a viewer. 


Other Photo Gadgets 

DeMornay Budd, Inc., 475 Grand 
Concourse, N, Y. will soon market the 
following items: a  self-synchronizing 
Flash-Synchronizer, a high speed dryer 
for prints and films, a reflex view finder 
for Leica and Contax cameras, a new 
16 mm. sound motion picture pro- 
jector, and a new 8 mm. camera. 

Graflex has three main types of cam- 
eras: The Graflex, Speed Graphic,: and 
View Camera. One of the finest of 
American-made miniature reflexes, the 
National Graflex, is a mere handful of 
camera, but it makes 10 big album-size 
pictures on a regular 8-exposure rol). 

Amazing gadgets appeared at the 
21st annual National Convention and 
Trade Show for the Amateur Photo- 
graphic Business: A flashgun that works 
without batteries and weighs half as 
much as the ordinary gun; cool en- 
largers with fluorescent light; an ex- 
posure meter that can be thrown on the 
floor without damage; a projection print- 
er that brings out black and white prints 
from color slides; an assortment of de- 
velopers, fixing baths, detergents all 
put up in light-weight plastic envel- 
opes for travel; a slide projector that 
can be left in all day without melting 
emulsions. 

Excellent new literature on how to 
make pictures continues to appear. One 
new. comprehensive book is This Is 


Photography by Eastman experts. 
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LAKE LOUISE...EMERALD LAKE 


IN THE 
CANADIAN 
ROCKIES 





LOW-COST ALL-EXPENSE TOURS! 


his is the year for your holiday 

“dream trip” in the Canadian 
Rockies! All the fun of glamorous re- 
sort life, plus scenery and setting of 
unmatched magnificence. Start plan- 
ning your trip now! 


All-Expense Tours 2 to 6 days from 
$36.25 up, per person. Includes accom- 
modation and meals at Banff Springs 
Hotel, Chateau Lake Louise, Emerald 
Lake Chalet, and 126 miles of Alpine 
motoring. Beginning June 15th at 
Banff, westbound—at Field, eastbound. 


These trips can also be planned as a 
stopover en route to and from Pacific 
Northwest and California, or 


an 
Alaska Cruise. Air-conditioned train 
service. Further information and re- 


servations from your local agent or 
from Canadian Pacific. 
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New Films 
for Schools 


Three Films on Children’s Health. 20 
mins. per film. 16mm. sd. Produced and 
distributed by British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. ¥. 

These three films are useful to both 
parents and teachers. Some allowance must 
be made for minor differences between | 
English and American customs and equip- | 
ment. 

(1) Your* Children’s Ears: Deafness | 
in childhood may often be averted by 
prompt attention, especially after child- 
hood diseases. The ear is diagrammed, 
and warnings are issued about the com- 
mon cold. 

(2) Your Children’s Eyes: 
structure and its functions described. | 
Home remedies offered for common eye 
troubles of childhood. Right and wrong 
reading habits demonstrated. | 

} 





(3) Your Children’s Teeth: Impor- 
tance of diet in building strong teeth 
stressed; development of the teeth dia-| 
grammed; causes and effects of dental de- | 
cay shown; preventive measures enacted. 
When Asia Speaks. 19 mins. 16mm. sd. 

Produced by National Film Board of 

Canada, Ottawa. For rent or sale from 

Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

How victory has opened up vast poten- | 
tialities in Asia. Shows why the United 
Nations should see their Eastern Allies as | 
future partners. 


We, the Peoples. 10 mins. 16mm. sd. 
Film guide furnished. Availa¥it from 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 347 | 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Thoughtful exposition of man’s struggle 

for peace with explanation of United Na- 

tions Charter and U.N. A Young America | 

Films documentary. 

The Melody Master. 19 mins. 16mm. sd. | 
Produced by Universal Pictures. For 
rent from YMCA Motion Picture Bu- 
reau, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
N. Y. 

Story of Franz Schubert told against 
background of beautiful Schubert mel- 
odies. Suitable for -all Also recom- 
mended for music appreciation. 

A Diary for Timothy. 16mm. 
sd. Produced and distributed by British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y 
The first six months of a child’s life as 

lived during the last months of war. The 

child’s father, a British soldier 
overseas, writes a diary fo1 
and the diary forms the commentary. 

Killers of the Insect World. 16mm. sd. 
Available from Pictorial Films, Inc., 
RKO Bldg., Radio City 20, N. Y. 

The desperate struggle for survival in 
the insect world. Battles to the death be- 
tween butterfly and praying mantis, wasp | 
and spider, shown under a sees t 
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ages. 


40 mins. 
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his new son, 
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For a fresh, zestful chapter in living 
. +. plan now on a cruise down the 
magic St. Lawrence River and far 
up the romantic Saguenay! It’s life 
at its most delightful—carefree and 
glamourous—aboard luxurious liners. 


A wide choice of all-expense or in- 
dependent cruises awaits you... 
and you'll browse through colorful 
Canadian cities . . . see historic 
French Canada... thrill to awesome 
scenery. 


Exciting Great Lakes tours, too— 
from Detroit to Duluth and return 
every week. 


NIAGARA 
TO THE SAGUENAY 


On voyages lasting from 3 to 8-9 days... 
you can enjoy all or any part of this world- 
famous route beween Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, LakeOntario,the Thousand Islands, 
St. Lawrence Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, 
Murray Bay and Tadoussac .. . through the 
heart of French Canada and far up the 
mysterious Saguenay. 


7-DAY 
GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Cruise Lakes Huron and Superior on largest, 
finest lake steamer—S.S. “Noronic”. See 
Sarnia, the “Soo”, Port Arthur, Ft. William, 
etc. Organized sports and entertainment. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities 
or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 
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Announcing 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


A STIMULATING NEW TEACHING AID 


HE editors of SCHOLASTIC 
T MAGAZINES are pleased to an- 

nounce the forthcoming publication 
of PRACTICAL ENGLISH, a new and 
effective instrument for the develop- 
ment of practical language skills. This 
unique weekly magazine will be pub- 
lished as a special edition of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, beginning in mid-Sep- 
tember of this year. 


Edited-to-order in answer to a long- 
felt need, PRACTICAL ENGLISH will 
perform a valuable service to teachers 
and students of English in non-college 
preparatory courses. Every effort will 
be made in the editorial style, the 
choice of material, the generous use of 
illustration and human interest content, 
and in constructive youth features to 
capture and to hold the interest of the 
high school student. 


At the same time, the new publica- 
tion will disclose in the most arresting 
manner the why, what, and how of 
practical commnnication skills. Business 
or Commercial English teachers, and 
all who seek to encourage language 
progress among students unsympa- 
thetic to the academic approach, will 
find in PRACTICAL ENGLISH a pre- 
cision tool of exceptional value. 


Among the subjects covered will be: 

Social letters (apology, thanks, con- 
gratulation, regret, condolence, invi- 
tation, etc.); Business letters (order, 
complaint, application, request, etc.); 
Reports (what to look for in reporting 
on books; standards of appreciation, 
etc.); Good conversation (values and 
techniques illustrated; how to discuss 
movies and radio with emphasis on 
values other than plot); How to read 
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Sa 
newspapers * (their purposes, 

types, influence, etc.); How to les 
a meeting (types, techniques, simple 
parliamentary rules); How to prepare a 
speech (to inform, entertain, introduce, 
nominate, accept, etc. ); How to improve 
your spelling; How to build your vocab- 
ulary. ... 


These and many more subjects of 
practical value wil! be presented in the 
most inviting and enlightening manner. 


We invite you to try PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH in your classes entirely with- 
out risk. 


To insure availability of your trial 
copies, it is important to make your 
reservation now. Simply estimate the 
number you will require, send us your 
tentative subscription, and we will send 
you the first three issues. After receiving 
the third issue, you may let us know 
how many subscriptions will be desired 
for the full semester. 


There will 32 issues during the school 
year, at special classroom rates: $1.20 a 
year, or 60c a semester, when two or 
more are sent to the same address, 


Communications should be addressed . 
to Subscription Department, Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, WN. -¥. 





Speaking of Fundamentals... 








From “How to Study”’—William H. Brink, Ph.D., 


essential basic training 


are in production. 


Professor of Education, Northwestern University, 


collaberator. 





From 


“How to Use a Library”— Miss Alice 
lohrer, Asst. Professor of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, collaborator. 


CORONET Instructional Films provide 


The illustrations at the left are from two new CORONET Instructional 
Films — How to Study and How to Use a Library. There are others 
equally important — We Discover the Dictionary, Soccer for Girls, 
Springboard Techniques, Batting Fundamentals, Catching, How 
Man Made Day and The Nature of Color are a few of the latest 
ones. Dozens have been announced previously and many others 


Nearly all CORONET Instructional Films offer the added ad- 
vantages of full natural color. Some are also available in 
black-and-white, and a few which do not require color are 


black-and-white only. All are offered at moderate cost and 
on terms to suit budget plans. 


For complete information concerning CORONET Films 
now available and new ones as released, write to — 











CORONET INsrRucrTIONAL FILMS 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 


CHICAGO Il, ILL 


Making big plans? 


... plans for your first real holiday in five 
years ... gay activities amid new friends 

. . . Visits to historic shrines and scenic 
wonderlands of Canada? 

No matter where your vacation may take 
you in the Dominion, your nearest Canadian 
National office can give you latest 
information about where to go and 
arrange to take you there. 

For this great International System 
that spans the continent offers rail, steam- 


ship, and hotel service. Canadian National 


serves all nine provinces of Canada, 
including their finest vacation areas. 
For utmost enjoyment, let Canadian 
National help you with your plans. 
No Passport Needed—Your U.S. 
Dollar goes farther in Canada. 


Carefree sports lure you . 
to Canada’s myriad lakes . Famed Percé Rock on Gaspé Peninsula, typical of romantic coastal scenery 4 
and rivers, where sailing j of Eastern Canada, calls you to joyful discoveries or pleasant relaxation. 
and swimming highlight 

the happy round of fish- 


e+ CAnavian Nationa 
: TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. For industrial in- 
formation on Canada, write Canadian National Railways, Dept. of Research and Develop- 
ment, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


You'll want a camera record 
of such quaint spectacles as 
the outdoor bake-oven so 
frequently seen in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 








